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EDITOR 


EITHER the 25,000 teachers, administra- 
tors, and professors in charge of Wiscon- 
sin’s public educational enterprises, nor the 
thousands of pupils and students connected 
therewith, know what the pres- 
ad + ent legislature has in store for 
them. Many bills have been in- 
troduced but none of any significance has been 
passed or rejected. As is always the case, there 
are rumors and predictions, but no safe assump- 
tions can be grounded thereupon. An atmos- 
phere of uncertainty prevails. Chief concern 
centers around the state budget and its provi- 
sions for education. 

The Governor's Budget carries the same rec- 
ommendations for basic school aids but imposes 
serious cuts for supervising teachers and trans- 
portation. If the decrease for the former stands 
(and we hope not), the rural school helpers 
will be forced to a $200 salary cut. When it is 
considered that the supervising teachers have 
waged an up-hill fight for years to get their 
schedule up to the present modest level, the 
decrease at this point would be disheartening. 
Transportation aid has been heavily prorated 
and the further decrease would make the dis- 
tribution provisions look rather farcical. Voca- 
tional scholarships and vocational education in 
agriculture were omitted entirely and we know 
the widespread discontent which will follow in 
the event of legislative approval. 

Lump sum decreases in University and Teach- 
ers College appropriations are drastic. With 
increasing enrollments and equipment facilities 
lagging in the higher institutions, the results 
are inevitable. Unless these schools are prop- 
erly sustained they will be forced to curtail en- 
rollments, drop staff members or departments, 
and, in general, assume second rate standing. 

The Joint Committee on Finance has heard 
the various state educational agencies plead for 
modification of the Governor’s recommenda- 
tions. Evidence of pressing needs is convincing 
and, we hope, the committee will make proper 
provisions. Education has had set-backs due to 
withholding financial support. In every instance 
there followed a sudden remorseful awakening 
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on the part of the public as to the consequences. 
There was regret, consternation and hurried ac- 
tivity to correct the damage done. The only safe 
consideration upon which to proceed in dealing 
with these matters is to bear in mind that our 
educational enterprises are for the benefit of 
children and youth. This truth should not be 
muddled up by personal considerations or insti- 
tutional prejudices. 

The whole field of state support is, of course, 
dependent upon the tax program, which has 
not been revealed. In answer to the question, 
“Where is the money coming from?” we can 
only say that, in our experience and years of 
observation, we have never seen a Legislature 
or Congress which, if it wanted to raise reve- 
nue, was not able to do so. 

Some measures, such as state certification, 
high school transportation, equitable tuition 
rates, and the appointive county superintendent 
bills, are in the legislative hopper. Certification 
is moving along, as is high school transporta- 
tion. The high school tuition bill received a 
favorable report but was re-referred to the com- 
mittee. The county superintendents’ bill is still 
in committee. All of these are parts of the 
W.E.A. program and carry the endorsement of 
the Representative Assembly. At hearings upon 
the bills the State Department, W.E.A. repre- 
sentatives, and other statewide organizations 
joined in unqualified support. 

Attempts to curb local expenditures for edu- 
cation are shown in several bills and we under- 
stand more are to come. One of these is the 
bill to remove the priority of school tax reve- 
nues. Another is the bill which has appeared 
in every session for the purpose of placing 
local vocational levies at the discretion of city 
councils. Then there is the one which would re- 
quire a public hearing on the Milwaukee school 
budget. The Milwaukee board has fiscal inde- 
pendence within a certain mill limit. School 
people and boards should be alert to these 
measures as inroads and entering wedges to de- 
stroy local autonomy of boards. The bills men- 
tioned are indicative of the desires of certain 
interests relative to scnool support and we can- 
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not urge too strongly a constant vigilance on 
the part of those who value the hard won 
gains in behalf of the schools. 


* 


rw is written after the first legislative 
skirmish on the tenure bills. When the re- 
pealer (73, A.) was introduced there imme- 
diately appeared a bill (193, A.) to exclude 
districts maintaining one - 
room schools. It must be 
said that the sponsor admit- 
ted he was not proud of it but felt such was 
necessary to appease the violent opposition of 
many representatives, and that tenure for other 
districts would be preferable to losing it for all. 
The bill setting an age limit of seventy years 
was put in by the WEA. All three bills were 
heard on the same day before the Assembly 
Committee on Education. Most of the oppon- 
ents of tenure at the hearing were assembly- 
men, several of whom are board members. The 
same old arguments were used there as are 
heard in debate and around the chambers. That 
there prevails a medieval conception of the 
teaching profession in some quarters is putting 
it mildly, indeed. Some attacks upon teachers 
and their legitimate hope for security are down- 
right vicious. They hold that teachers should 
not have security but should be kept on their 
toes. According to their archaic philsophy the 
suspense and uncertainties of teachers should 
hover over them forever. Ponder that for a pro- 
fession dealing with little humans. It is a pretty 
accurate picture of the esteem (?) in which 
teachers are held. Never sure of where they 
will be next year or why, working in a tense 
atmosphere all day, teachers are to have it 
heaped upon them still more by losing what 
peace of mind the tenure law has provided. 
Then there is the life job argument, as false as 
it is silly. Everyone knows that teachers under 
tenure have been dismissed for cause. Those 
guilty of charges simply did not contest them 
in full knowledge of their validity. Of course, 
cases of this sort do not make the front pages. 

The impression should not be gained that 
this represents the attitude of even a majority 
of the legislators, far from it. At the hearing 
there were as many lawmakers on the side of 
tenure as against it. They are giving splendid 
assistance. Most encouraging is the fact that 
about forty representatives of Locals and affili- 
ated teacher groups spoke against repeal. Sev- 


TEACHER SECURITY 
IN EMPLOYMENT 


eral board members voiced approval of tenure 
as did some lay groups. Milwaukee teachers, 
who have a system of their own, sent spokes- 
men for the M.T.A., the Jr-Sr. H. S. T. A, 
and the Administrators’ & Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion. That was fine. 

The first vote on one of the bills indicates 
the close margin by which security for teachers 
may be saved or lost. The situation is serious 
and should not be left entirely to officers of 
Locals. Every teacher's interests are at stake 
and every teacher should assume personal re- 
sponsibility that the law be given a fair trial. 
Follow developments outlined in the W.E.A. 
weekly bulletin which is in the hands of all 
administrators and Locals officers. Friends of 
tenure in the legislature needa your help. 


* 


BILL has been introduced to transfer the 

annual examination of the fund from the 
banking commission to the insurance commis- 
sion. We feel an examination by the insurance 
department would be better 
suited to the nature of the re- 
tirement system than has hereto- 
fore been provided. The retirement system is, 
after all, more in the nature of an insurance 
venture than a banking proposition. An exam- 
ination of such a system should include a 
thorough evaluation of actuarial matters as they 
relate to the long-time pull. The various boards 
are in favor of the transfer. 

Outside of this measure, nothing has ap- 
peared to affect the retirement system. The 
boards and W.E.A. office have had numerous 
conferences relative to the amount due from 
the general fund, and effort is being directed 
toward securing a resumption of the plan of 
payments of last year. 

Whether or not any attempts to change the 
retirement system will be made, there is one 
thing which teachers may well take upon them- 
selves, i.e., to acquaint legislators with what 
the fund really is. Much as we dislike to admit 
it, there is prevalent a misconception of details 
of the system. An idea that will not down 
is that here is a large fund, idle cash, or what- 
ever it may be. The fact which many do not 
grasp is that the fund is the sum of the indi- 
vidual accounts of members. The state is under 
contract with members for the accounts. This 
fundamental fact must be given circulation. 


RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 
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Precautionary Measures Gor 


BY WEA COMMITTEE ON TEACHER LIABILITY 


ie PLANNING field trips, many teachers do 
not seem well acquainted with certain defi- 
nite precautionary measures, the observance of 
which would tend to remove any question of 
inefficiency where accidents, fault, or liability 
are concerned. With this in mind, the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Liability has deemed it ad- 
visable to acquaint the teachers with the most 
important precautionary measures, and extend 
their hope that the execution of these measures 
will result in the increase of the number of 
field trips undertaken vy teachers with their 
classes. 

Probably most important among these pre- 
cautionary measures is the matter of permission 
slips. Its importance not only concerns the 
teacher, but the parent as well. To the teacher, 
it implies parental permission for the child to 
take the trip with his class. Thus, to some 
degree, the responsibility of the teacher is 
slightly lessened. To the parent, however, it 
implies several things. In the first place, the 
parent is given complete knowledge of the 
whereabouts of his child from the time he 
leaves home for school till the time he returns. 
Secondly, and this an indirect factor, it tends 
to create a closer bond between the school and 
the home. The parent unconsciously undergoes 
a psychological reaction when he is consulted 
by the teacher, through the medium of the 
permission slip, as to the advisability of send- 
ing his child on a field trip along with the 
other members of his class. 


Legally, the permission slip does not absolve 
the teacher from any liability that might occur 
due to the teacher's inefficiency. It must be 
emphasized, at this time, that the only cause for 
action involving a teacher is where inefficiency 
is a factor; no other reason can substantiate 
legal action involving liability. In signing the 
permission slip, the parent is legally signing 
away his rights for claim, but the law does not 
give him the right to sign away the rights of 
the child. However, this matter of assignment 
of rights should not act as a controlling factor 
in the determination of the advisability of un- 
dertaking a field trip. The only factor to be 
considered is inefficiency and carelessness. 


lt 


The form of permission slip to be used is of 
major importance. The destination should be 
clearly and concisely stated. No doubt should 
be left as to the exact location of the plant to 
be visited. The means of transportation should 
also be clear and evident. If automobiles are 
to be used, the names of the drivers and the 
makes and conditions of the cars should be in- 
cluded. Many parents might be willing to per- 
mit their children to go on field trips but are 
not willing to permit them to be transported in 
automobiles of poor condition operated by per- 
sons of poor driving ability. The approximate 
time of departure as well as approximate time 
of return should be clearly stated. Of course 
space should be left for the parent’s signature, 
and space should be allowed at the very head 
of the form for the name and grade of the 
pupil. At the conclusion of tnis article you will 
find a form containing all of these precautions. 

Before planning a field trip, the teacher 
should acquaint herself with the safety factors 
involved in such an undertaking. The plant in- 
tended for visit should be studied; a compe- 
tent person, preferably one of authority in the 
plant, should be asked to act as guide. Thus, 
if any unsafe and dangerous conditions are 
found in this plant, this person, being so well- 
acquainted with the plant, will so conduct the 
group as to avoid any accidents within the 
plant itself. It should be remembered by the 
teacher that the safety of the plant to be visited 
should act as a guide to the teacher as to the 
advisability of undertaking such a trip. 

After the safety of the plant to be visited 
has been determined, the teacher should instruct 
the children along certain lines of behaviour to 
be followed. Definite instruction should be 
given along the following lines: 

1. Behaviour while going from school building to 

vehicles. 

2. General behaviour in the vehicles while in 

motion. 

3. Behaviour in the plant. 

4, Behaviour during return, trip. 

Where it is necessary for the class to cross thor- 
oughfares, the teacher should appoint or have 
selected several assistants for supervision of the 
crossings. Probably the most important factor 
concerning the pupil-teacher relationship in this 


(Continued on page 340) 
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BILLS INTRODUCED—ASSEMBLY 


33-A, Murray. 
Relating to authority of Milwaukee teachers’ 
pension and retirement fund. 


73-A, James. 
A complete repealer of section 39.40, the law 
providing for security in employment for teachers. 


68-A, Schlytter. 

Repeals subs. (1) to (5) inclusive and subs. 
(8) of 210.04 of the statutes relating to the state 
insurance fund. Consult the Wisconsin Statutes to 
get the import of this repeal. The sections men- 
tioned are those governing insurance of property 
by county, city, village, school district or ~ wid 
board. After Jan. 1, 1940, no property other than 
that of the state shall be insured under 210.01 to 
210.04 of the statutes and all policies in force 
prior to passage shall terminate on said date. 


78-A, Nelson. 
Amends subs. (1) and (4) of 40.34, the trans- 
portation section, by changing “two and one-half 
miles” to “two miles.” 





94-A, Ludvigsen. 

Prohibits public service employment of unmar- 
ried persons receiving payment in excess of $40 a 
month as annuity, pension, or retirement payment, 
if the latter is financed in whole or in part out of 
public funds. Married persons barred if one or 
the other or they jointly receive such payment in 
excéss of $70 per month. 


119-A, Carlson. 
Annual appropriation of $150,000 for vocational 
courses in high school and in 7th and 8th grades. 


127-A, Rice. 
Transfers Wisconsin school for the blind and 
Wisconsin school for the deaf to state superintend- 
ents department. 


Jt. Res. No. 18-A, Fritzen & Catlin. 
Memorializes Congress to remove reciprocal ex- 
emption from tax on income of municipal, state 
and federal employes. 


130-A, Genzmer. 

Provides for a University scholarship to one boy 
and one girl from each congressional district who 
are “4-H” club winners. Winners in each con- 
gressional district to receive fully paid four-year 
course in college of agriculture. 


132-A, Shimek. 

Practically same as 130-A, but scholarship win- 
ners to be selected by a contest conducted by Uni- 
versity Extension Division for boy and girl scout 
winners, 


133-A, Daugs. 
Transfers school of library science to university. 


134-A, Fitzsimons. 
No married person shall be employed in the 
service of the state or of any political sub-division 
thereof who has a husband or wife regularly em- 
ployed at a salary of more than fifteen hundred 
dollars a year plus four hundred dollars for each 
dependent child, or whose income, together with 
that of said husband or wife is two thousand dol- 
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lars plus four hundred dollars for each dependent 
child. This section shall not apply to charitable and 
penal institutions or married persons therein. This 
act is emergency legislation. 


137-A, Alfonsi. 

Appropriates $300,000 for H. S. transportation 
and $10,000 to Dept. of Public Instruction for ad- 
ministration of the act. Any H. S. with an enroll- 
ment of 150 or more pupils with at least one 
teacher for every 30 pupils may engage in the 
transportation of H. S. pupils not residing in any 
H. S. district. Location of routes to be approved 
by State Superintendent. Transportation charges to 
be added to tuition shall not exceed 20¢ per pupil 
per day. State aid of 10¢ per day for each pupil 
transported. 


151-A, Messrs. Bichler, Biemiller and 
Grobschmidt. 

Every school board and every parochial or pri- 
vate school may furnish daily to each child in 
attendance below the sixth grade not less than 
1/4, pint of milk. Bills for such expenditures to be 
paid by state treasurer out of general fund. 


158-A, Shimek. Introduced by request of the Wis- 
consin Education Association. 

Provides that after July 1, 1940, the tenure law 
shall not apply to a teacher after the close of the 
school year during which such teacher shall have 
attained the age of seventy or to any teacher who 
shall have attained the age of seventy prior to 
July 1, 1940. 

This is the amendment voted by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 


Subs. Amend. No. 1, A., to 78-A, by Mr. 
Nelson. 

The only difference between the substitute and 
the original 78-A, is that the substitute amends 
(20.25) (2) by including an appropriation of 
$550,000 for transportation and tuition. 


168-A, by Messrs. Daugs, Double, Kostuck 
and Niemuth. 

This bill does one thing advocated by the 
W.E.A.—repeal of Chap. 426, laws of 1933, the 
law providing for semi-annual tax payments which 
also disturbed the priority of school tax revenues 
as provided in 74.15. However, Bill 168-A sets 
up tax payments in three installments, January 31, 
April 30 and July 31. For the first three years the 
first payment shall be 50% of the total and 25% 
on other dates. After that, the payments shall be 
40%, 30%, 30%. Out of the general property 
taxes collected up to and including the last of 
January, the local treasurer shall first set aside and 
pay to the county treasurer the amount due on 
state trust fund loans. Metropolitan sewerage tax 
are then named. Then, the local treasurer shall 
pay to each school district such proportions of the 
school levy of the district as the balance of the 
general property taxes collected in such city, village 
or town bears to the total general pore tax 
levy therein for all purposes included in the tax 
roll. After the second and third installments are 
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age the distribution of taxes then collected shall 
e in the same proportion. Local treasurers shall 
pay to county treasurers a like proportion of the 
State taxes, state special charges, county school 
taxes, other county taxes and county special charges. 
Similar proportions shall be retained for the city, 
village or town. 

The distribution of tax revenues is the same as 
in the law passed in 1933 but the operation of 
which never went into effect, it having been post- 
poned in the sessions of 1935 and 1937. 

School boards and educational people will do 
well to study the effect of this measure upon their 
school funds. 


190-A, Austin. 


Relates to adjustments of county school taxes as 
between counties in the cases where school dis- 
tricts extend into more than one county. 


193-A, Schenk. 


Amends tenure law by excluding therefrom the 
teachers in districts operating and maintaining one 
or more than one one-room school. 


194-A, Joint Committee on Finance. 


The Executive Budget Bill. 

The Governor presented his budget to the Legis- 
lature on February 1. Below are given some annual 
appropriations for the current year and the rec- 
ommended sums for each year of the next 
biennium. 

Actual, 1937-38 Recommended 
School for Blind & 


127 oe $ 145,000 Same 
Supervis. Teachers_ 225,000 $200,000 
Transportation & 

RUMOR: ciacmaie 240,000 200,000 
Elementary Schools 5,200,000- Same 
State Graded & 

Junior High __- 125,000 Same 
High School Aid. 1,385,000 Same 
County Normal _- 225,000 Same 
County School of 

a 16,000 12,000 
Physically Disabled 120,000 Same 
Exceptional Chil- 

te 50,000 Same 
Voc. Education —_- 255,000 Same 
Voc. Scholarships 20,000 No Approp. 


Voc. Education in 
ee 25,000 No Approp. 


Schools in Dis- 

a 100,000 No Approp. 
Teachers Colleges—$1,827,975 each year. Details 
of this include a decrease of $150,700 in Salaries 
below the present year. The University was cut 
over a million dollars for the biennium. 


199-A, Ludvigsen. 
Transfers radio stations WHA and WLBL back 
to the university. 


210-A, Burns. 
Transfers annual examination of state retirement 
system from banking commission to the commis- 
sioner of insurance. 


213-A, Nelson. 
Grants County Normal School Board members 
same per diem as is provided for members of the 

county board. 


243-A, Double. 

Changes membership and manner of election of 
Milwaukee school board. Election by school elec- 
tion districts, such districts to correspond to assem- 
bly districts, one school board member from each. 


251-A, Kostuck. 
Providing high school course in the present 
monetary system. 


272-A, Goldthorpe, by request of Dept. of Public 
Instruction. 

Changes high school tuition law to include 
total sum expended in operating and maintaining 
the high school, including building and equipment, 
not to exceed thirty cents per week per pupil. State 
and federal aids to be subtracted before dividing 
total cost by the ADA for the year. Amount 
chargeable not to exceed $3.00 per week nor less 
than the amount determined and under $3.00 a 
week. State to pay such part of tuition bills as 
municipal units are unable to pay by virtue of 
insufficient tax collections. 


273-A, Messrs. Hinz and Jones. 

Amends section 41.19 by adding the following: 

“No local board of vocational education, or any 
city, village or town not having a vocational school, 
shall be liable without its consent to pay such 
tuition for any pupil who has reached the age of 
twenty-one, nor for any course eligible for credit 
at the University of Wisconsin or at any state 
teachers’ college. Neither shall any board of voca- 
tional education, city, village or town be liable to 
pay such tuition for any student unless such board 
of vocational education or the governing body of 
the city, village or town is notified in writing 
within thirty days after enrollment that the student 
is attending vocational school.” 


278-A, Bichler. 

Relating to compulsory school attendance. 

Amends section (40.70) (2) by adding: 

“In cases where there are no parents or not 
more than one parent living at home in which 
there is at least one child, and it is necessary 
for one of the children who is over sixteen and 
under eighteen years of age to be employed at 
home in order to maintain the household, such 
child, for the purpose of school attendance under 
the provisions of this subsection, shall be deemed 
to be regularly, lawfully and gainfully employed.” 


304-A, Larsen & Stachowiak. 
Provides for free textbooks by amending sect. 
40.17. 


337-A, Hinz. 

Amends subs. (1) and (2) of section 41.16 re- 
lating to compulsory expenditures for vocational 
education. Removes compulsory feature and places 
vocational levy in hands of the governing body of 
the municipality. 


338-A, Niemuth. 
Appropriates an amount sufficient for schools of 
vocational and adult education to pay one-half the 
cost of instruction. 
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371-A, Long. 
Provides pay for school district auditing com- 
mittees. High school districts, $4.00 a day; graded 
and rural districts, $2.00 a day. 


* 


BILLS INTRODUCED—SENATE 


10-S, Nelson. 

Appropriates $200,000 from beer tax receipts 
collected prior to July 1, 1939, as special aid to 
elementary and high schools which are in such 
financial condition that they cannot continue. Dis- 
tribution by emergency board. 


12-S, Rush. 

Amends the law relating to apportionment of 
tax receipts from public utilities. Important! Sec- 
tion 76.28, subs. 3 to read: (new content in italics) 

“(76.28) (3) In all counties having a popula- 
tion of two hundred and fifty thousand or less, 
fifty per cent of the amount of taxes received by 
any city, town or village from the state treasurer 
on account of the assessment of any street railway, 
light, heat, power or conservation company shall 
be retained by the treasurer thereof for general 
city, town or village purposes, and the remaining 
fifty per cent shall be equitably apportioned by the 
common council, town board or village trustees to 
the various school districts or parts of school dis- 
tricts in which the property of such company is 
located, in proportion to the amount which the 
property of such company within each such school 
district bears to the total valuation of the prop- 
erty of such company in the city, town or village 
or part thereof; provided, that no such school dis- 
tricts shall in any event receive from this fund an 
amount, which when added to all other aids re- 
ceived from both county and state, shall exceed 
the actual cost of operating and maintaining its 
school. Any excess above this amount shall be 
retained by and is allotted to the city, town or vil- 
lage. Where property of any such company is 
situated on a highway which divides two districts, 
the value of such property shall be apportioned 
equally between such two districts.” 


25-S, Paulson. 

Amends Transportation Law. In subs. (1) of 
section 40.34 the two mile provision is changed to 
“one and one-half.” The appropriation section for 
transportation and tuition, (20.25) (2), is changed 
to $250,000. 


41-S, Roethe. 
Abolishes present University Regent organization. 
Provides for nine-member board, appointed by gov- 
ernor. Senate confirmation required. 


57-S, Coakley & Shearer. 
Transfers Wisconsin school for the blind and 
Wisconsin school for the deaf to state superin- 
tendent’s department. Companion bill to 127-A. 


61-S, Paulson. 
“Any city may proceed under section 66.01 to 
establish a system of pensions for school employes 
other than teachers.” 


69-S, Gettelman, Risser & Nelson. 
A retirement system for state employes, under 
administration of annuity and investment board. 


72-S, Com. on Education and Public Welfare, 
by request of Dept. of Public Instruction. 
Repeals present certification laws. A new section 
provides that the State Superintendent “‘shall li- 
cense all teachers for the public schools of the 
state, and make rules and regulations and prescribe 
standards of attainment for the examination, licens- 
ing and certification of teachers, except as pro- 
vided in section 39.05.” Licenses and certificates 
now in force shall remain in force for the period 
for which issued. Effective July 1, 1939. 


73-S, Com. on Education and Public Welfare, 
by request of Dept. of Public Instruction. 
Provides for appointment of county sunerintend- 
ent by an educational council to be elected by the 
people. Council to consist of 5 members, five 
year terms, elected in April. Countv superintend- 
ent to be ex-officio secretary of council but no vote. 
Duties of Council: Appoint a county sunerintend- 
ent; employ supervising teachers and clerk upon 
county superintendent’s recommendation and fix 
their salaries (Present county superintendent's sal- 
ary schedule is embodied in the bill); act in an 
advisory capacity to county supt. 


82-S, Com. on Education and Public Welfare, 
by request of Dept. of Public Instruction. 
Amends distribution of elementary school aid. 
Districts with less than 10 and more than one 
pupil enrolled shall receive $25 for each pupil in 
A.D.A. County school aid to be on same basis for 
schools having less than 10. 


86-S, Gawronski. 
Companion bill to 243-A. 


89-S, Paulson. 
Empowers the governor to set aside one day in 
each year as citizenship day. 


94-S, Com. on Education and Public Welfare, 
by request of Dept. of Public Instruction. High 
School Transportation. 

Board may provide transportation for high school 
pupils residing either within or without the dis- 
trict boundaries. Applies also to county schools of 
agriculture. State superintendent to prescribe speci- 
fications for conveyance; prescribe rules and 
regulations for safe operation of transportation and 
for the establishment of routes and the eligibility 
of bus drivers; and furnish copies of all such regu- 
lations to boards. Boards may purchase and oper- 
ate conveyances through use of district funds. 
When transportation routes established under this 
section pass through suspended common school dis- 
tricts, contracts may be entered into with boards 
of such suspended districts for the transportation 
of the elementary pupils who reside therein. Per- 
mits use of vehicles for transportation of children 
and teachers to and from all school activities. Cost 
of transportation shall be charged to parents of 
pupils transported but shall not exceed or be less 
than the cost. Bus drivers to be under written 
contract to the district under a form prescribed 
by state superintendent. Any party to such con- 
tract shall be subject to any rules the State Super- 
intendent, the Public Service Commission, or the 
school board may adopt for protection of children 
or to govern the conduct of person in charge o 
the conveyance. 


(Continued in April Journal) 
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The Lawmakers and The 
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0. FLOYD NIXON, PH. D. 
Central State Teachers College 
Stevens Point 


i eons is one phase of curriculum making 
which few investigators have given the con- 
sideration it deserves. This has to do with the 
instructional requirements that have been im- 
posed upon the public schools by the chosen 
representatives of the people. The state, through 
legislative mandate, has established a system of 
public education, and has provided for its con- 
trol and in a large measure for its support, and 
it unquestionably has the power to determine 
the program of instruction. That various legis- 
latures, throughout the nation, have prescribed 
a large number of subjects and activities in 
which instruction must be given is an estab- 
lished fact. Consequently, such a policy of regu- 
lating the program of studies through legisla- 
tive action should be of great concern to all 
those engaged in the work of education. 

This policy of determining the curriculum 
through legislative mandate has not been the 
result of mere chance. ‘Rather it has been the 
result of organized effort. The American peo- 
ple have faith in public education and in the 
effectiveness of the school to mold and shape 
the thoughts, ideals, and habits of youth. Real- 
izing these actual possibilities of the public 


school, the people in general, and organized 
groups in particular, have demanded that the 
state provide instruction in those subjects which 
they felt should function in the lives of its 
future citizens. Contributing to these demands 
have been such factors as compulsory education 
laws that have forced thousands of children 
into the schools, and changing domestic and 
economic conditions which have made an en- 
riched program of instruction necessary. That 
the public has a right to demand these new 
forms of service from the schools no sane indi- 
vidual would deny; neither can it be denied that 
state legislatures have the power to determine 
what the public schools shall teach. This power 
is based upon the following principles: 

1. The Principle that Public Education is a 
State Function; 

2. The Principle that the Power of the State 
to Control and Regulate its System of 
Public Education is Vested in its Legis- 
lature. 

The first of these principles was recognized 
early in the life of the Republic for in no 
other way could the permanency and security 
of popular government be so surely and ade- 
quately safeguarded. In order to promote this 
end, the principle of national assistance for edu- 
cation was given public recognition by the Fed- 
eral Congress in 1785. Two years later, it was 
decreed in the famous Ordinance of 1787 that 
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religion, morality, and knowledge were neces- 
sary for good government, and that schools and 
the means of education must be forever encour- 
aged. Thus, in recognition of the fact that edu- 
cation is a great public necessity, and in har- 
mony with the attitude of the Federal govern- 
ment, the various states have committed them- 
selves to the establishment of a free system of 
public schools, and have assumed the definite 
responsibility of providing the means and agen- 
cies for carrying out this purpose. 

As a result of the second of the foregoing 
principles, the lawmakers have become conscious 
of their constitutional right to determine the 
subjects of instruction, as well as to provide for 
the control and support of all other phases of 
the public school program. That the kind and 
amount of instruction to be given, or provided 
for, have been regarded by these representatives 
of the people as proper matters for legislation 
is amply attested by the large number of sub- 
jects and activities which they have prescribed. 
Furthermore, a critical review of the curriculum 
enactments in the various states seems to war- 
rant the conclusion that the legislators have 
been actuated and guided by certain principles 
in prescribing such subjects of instruction. 
These are subsidiary to principle number two 
above, and can be stated as follows: 

(1) The Principle of the Three R’s. Through 
the establishment of this principle the States 
have ordered that their youth must be instructed 
in the necessary rudiments of education. 

It is well known that the Puritans of New 
England manifested considerable interest in 
education. Invariably the subjects taught in their 
eatly schools included reading, writing, cipher- 
ing, and the principles of religion. Denison 
Olmsted tells us that as late as 1815, ‘‘Read- 
ing, writing, and spelling, with a little arith- 
metic, still embraced the whole encyclopedia of 
village learning.” 

Much evidence could be presented to show 
that the founders of our public school system 
felt very strongly that all youth should be given 
an opportunity to acquire, at least, a knowledge 
of the primary subjects of instruction. It has 
become increasingly evident, however, that a 
knowledge of these subjects is not sufficient 
either to insure desirable citizenship, or to pre- 
pare youth intelligently to choose a vocation, 
to say nothing of preparing them to assume 
their many responsibilities in a highly compli- 
cated industrial order. Thus realizing that fur- 
ther educational training is not only the birth- 





right of every American boy and girl, but also 
a national necessity, the lawmakers have added, 
from time to time, various other subjects and 
activities to the primary course of instruction; 
and have made our public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools equally free and open to all. 

(2) The Principle of Citizenship and Na- 
tionalism. Through the establishment of this 
principle the States have ordered that their 
youth must be instructed in that group of sub- 
jects and activities the chief purpose of which 
is to promote an intelligent understanding of 
desirable American citizenship and nationalism. 

To one who attempts to trace the intricate 
legislative provisions regarding the teaching of 
citizenship and nationalism in the public schools 
of the nation certain definite things become 
clearly evident. 

The first of these is admittedly self-evident, 
but nevertheless it should be given separate 
mention. This observation has to do with the 
numerous attempts that have been made by the 
lawmakers to promote a more homogeneous 
people by requiring that all instruction in the 
common schools must be given in the English 
language only. 

Second, it is evident that conditions and 
experiences growing out of the World War 
convinced many that there were subversive 
forces at work both within and without the 
nation which threatened its destruction. Ample 
evidence of this frame of mind is revealed by 
the report of the joint legislative committee in- 
vestigating seditious activities in the state of 
New York, filed April 24, 1920, in the New 
York State Senate. This report comprises four 
large volumes of 4450 pages dealing with 
“revolutionary and subversive movements at 
home and abroad”’ and “constructive movements 
and measures in America”. The findings of this 
committee were directly responsible for the 
passing of the Lusk laws in that state. 

It is not our purpose to discuss either the 
merits or the demerits of this report, or of the 
Lusk laws. Both the report and the laws are 
referred to because they represent an attitude of 
mind that was characteristic of a large number 
of people throughout the nation at that time. 
As an aftermath of the War, it was this charac- 
teristic attitude of mind that prompted legisla- 
tors to make, in most of the states, instruction 
in United States history, American government, 
citizenship, and the Federal and State Consti- 
tutions mandatory. In not a few states, this 
after-the-War period was marked also by rigor- 
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ous legislation prohibiting the teaching of the 
German language in the elementary grades, and 
by compelling teachers to subscribe to an oath 
or affirmation of allegiance to the government 
before being granted a certificate to teach. It 
seems unnecessary to add that from the stand- 
point of the lawmakers, these mandatory laws 
had for their chief purpose the creating of a 
more loyal, enlightened and intelligent Ameri- 
can citizenship and the hastening of the reali- 
zation of this cherished ideal. 

(3) The Principle of Health and Physical 
Welfare. Through the establishment of this 
principle the States have ordered that their 
youth must be instructed in that group of sub- 
jects and activities the chief purpose of which 
is to promote health and physical welfare. 

One of the major responsibilities which 
vitally concerns the state is that relating to the 
health and physical welfare of its present and 
future citizens. This is a preeminent responsi- 
bility because the future welfare and existence 
of the state and nation depend in large measure 
upon the physical qualities of their manhood 
and womanhood. The positive command to 
obedience embodied in the curriculum laws re- 
quiring instruction in such subjects as scien- 
tific temperance, physical education and acci- 
dent prevention, is unmistakable evidence that 
the states are seriously concerned about the 
physical well-being of their youth. 

Schools and the means of instruction have 
been provided for by the state, and it is per- 
fectly legal for the state to attempt to mold the 
thinking and to promote the physical health of 
the youth who are its most precious asset, and 
who will soon direct its destiny. Whether we 
like it or not, or even whether it is advisable 
or not, the course which the states have con- 
sistently and steadfastly pursued for some time 
in regard to this vital question conforms in 
large measure to the proverb, that, ‘Whatever 
you would have appear in a nation’s life, you 
must put into the schools.” 

(4) The Principle of the Conservation of 
Life, Property and Resources. Through the es- 
tablishment of this principle the States have or- 
dered that their youth must be instructed in 
that group of subjects and activities the chief 
purpose of which is to’ promote an intelligent 
understanding of the conservation of life, prop- 
erty and natural resources. 

Under this heading may be grouped such 
subjects and activities as the observance of 
Arbor and Bird Day, fire drills, fire prevention, 


safety education, thrift education and the sci- 
ence of conservation. The mandatory character 
of the numerous statutory laws compelling in- 
struction in these matters is highly significant 
of the fact that the lawmakers have felt a very 
definite responsibility for promoting the 
achievement of the objects to be attained 
through such legislation. The detailed and spe- 
cific directions set forth for carrying into effect 
each of these compulsory laws present abundant 
evidence that the legislators were determined 
that they should not be misunderstood. 

(5) The Principle of Vocational and Prac- 
tical Efficiency. Through the establishment of 
this principle the States have ordered that their 
youth must be instructed in that group of sub- 
jects and activities the chief purpose of which 
is to promote vocational and practical efficiency. 

Educational thinkers and laymen have for 
years lamented the fact that the education which 
youth received in the schools did not prepare 
them to discharge intelligently and effectively 
the practical duties of life. These individuals 
have insisted, and with much justification, that 
the subjects of highest importance have been 
neglected. In response to this criticism, and 
more especially to the insistent demands of a 
growing need, the so-called practical subjects— 
the industrial arts, agriculture, household arts, 
commercial arts, and so forth—have been ac- 
corded a prominent place in the program of 
studies in the public schools. 

Owing also to the influence of critics of the 
traditional curriculum, and to the exacting de- 
mands of modern civilization for a more use- 
ful and practical kind of education, the law- 
makers have enacted, at various times, legisla- 
tion encouraging such instruction in the hope 
that it would better qualify and equip youth 
for the struggles which all experience in this 
changing world. 

That the more practical type of education has 
a genuine national appeal is witnessed by the 
active part which the Federal government has 
taken in its promotion. In response to a nation- 
wide demand for Federal aid to promote and 
encourage vocational education throughout the 
several states, Congress enacted in 1917 the 
Smith-Hughes law. The substantial financial 
assistance guaranteed local communities by this 
act has no doubt greatly encouraged the devel- 
opment of such education throughout the na- 
tion, and has provided one of the real incen- 


tives for its acceptance by the people. In any: 


event, there is no field of public education in 
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which the national government has taken such 
a positive and aggressive stand as in its finan- 
cial support of the various phases of vocational 
education. 

Regardless of the merits of the aforesaid five 
principles, it must be recognized that the regu- 
lation of the program of studies of the public 
schools by state legislatures should be viewed 
with deep concern by all intelligent individuals, 
whether directly engaged in school work or 
not. The large number of prescriptions which 
have been enacted in almost every state demon- 
strates the fact that the legislatures of these 
states are fully conscious of their constitutional 
right to determine what shall be taught in these 
schools. While several of these requirements 
are general in nature and permit local boards, 
school administrators, and teachers much dis- 
cretion in carrying them out, others, particu- 
larly those with a minimum of time specifica- 
tion, are very specific and may tend to curb 
local initiative. 

Curriculum prescriptions with a minimum of 
time requirements are found among the newer 
groups of subjects and activities such as those 
dealing with the conservation of life and prop- 
erty, health and physical welfare, and citizen- 
ship and nationalism. Mandatory legislation re- 
garding the teaching of these new type sub- 
jects, and containing drastic time allotments, 
together with penalties for neglect or refusal 
to carry them out are of comparatively recent 
origin. This kind of requirement has developed 
rapidly since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, and especially so since the World War. 
These laws contain iron-clad provisions which 
order school boards to provide for the teaching 
of the subjects, and which require school ad- 
ministrators and teachers to carry out the speci- 
fied instruction under penalty. The penalty for 
neglect or refusal to comply with the provisions 
of the law is usually punishable by fine, for- 
feiture of salary, revocation of certificate, and 
occasionally imprisonment, or by a combination 
of these. Not infrequently, the local district is 
denied state financial support for its schools 
unless the various provisions of the law are 
fully met. 

One outstanding virtue of the American pub- 
lic school has been its flexibility. The harness- 
ing of these inflexible requirements upon an 
otherwise flexible public school curriculum 
“raises, therefore, a moot point in the minds of 
‘educational leaders. These thinkers will wish 
to know, among other things, how the law- 


makers determined the minimum amount of 
time such instruction must be given. There is 
no evidence available that this arbitrary time 
fixing was in any way arrived at by scientific 
methods. 

It does sometimes seem that what we most 
need in education today, and especially so in 
some of our educational legislation, is to strive 
for sanity and practicability. Particularly is this 
true in the expert business of curriculum mak- 
ing, for there are few undertakings in which an 
intelligent discrimination is more required. In- 
deed, if we are to have a sound educational 
program which meets adequately the needs of 
the youth of the state and nation, it is essential 
that the lawmakers have the utmost cooperation 
and constructive guidance from the best thought 
within the profession. Such necessary coopera- 
tion should result in legislators concerning 
themselves with the consideration and enact- 
ment of the essential outlines of broad educa- 
tional policies, and leaving to those trained in 
the expert work of curriculum construction the 
skilled task of working out the program of 
instruction. 





SCHOOL FIELD TRIPS— 


(Continued from page 333) 


type of educational experience is the ability of 
the teacher to impress upon the minds of the 
children the purpose of the trip. The purpose 
must constantly be foremost in their minds. If 
this is accomplished, very few problems in- 
volving the safety of the children will arise. 


Form of Permission Slip 
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I hereby grant my child permission to accompany his 
class on this trip. 


SE 
Parent or guardian 
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L. R. ALDERMAN 
Director, Education Division, Works 
Progress Administration 


RE years ago the State Departments* of 
Education of this country, using Federal re- 
lief funds, launched a vast, nationwide venture 
in education. For five years public school off- 
cials and the Federal government have been 
partners in carrying this enterprise onward to a 
point where it has taught us some lessons which 
every educator should know. This venture is 
the program of adult education and nursery 
schools, launched under the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration and continued through 
the Works Progress Administration. The roots 
of this movement go deeper than the need for 
professional employment by teachers out of 
work, important as that need has been. The 
program has permanent significance chiefly be- 
cause it has grown out of enduring needs for 
educational services on the part of millions of 
grown men and women, needs which have not 
been adequately met by our educational system, 
admirable as it is. 

What are these needs? In the first place, mil- 
lions of unemployed men and women are con- 
stantly in danger of losing their fitness for 
work. Some of them can never return to their 


* In Wisconsin the State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education sponsors the adult project, while the 
state superintendent of schools sponsors the nursery 
school project. Cut above shows an advanced citizen- 
ship class at Lapham Park Social Center, Milwaukee, 
with Martin Larsen as teacher. Students range in age 
from 24 to 68 years, and represent many European 
nations. 


Aud What Jt Taught Us 


former jobs, for machines have replaced them. 
Others must forego the practice of their usual 
trades through long periods of decline in em- 
ployment, and are threatened with loss of their 
skills through disuse. Here is the first great 
need for adult education, for training and re- 
training in the skills by which men and women 
can earn a living. 

In the second place, millions, mostly unem- 
ployed, can scarcely take the first steps toward 
improving their condition, because they lack 
even the rudiments of education. Too easily 
have we overlooked the social significance of 
the census report “four and one quarter million 
self-confessed illiterate adults in the United 
States.”” And that is only a fraction of the need. 
The U. S. Office of Education estimates that 
an additional thirty-two million adults have 
never completed the elementary grades. A vast 
unfinished task of elementary education con- 
fronts us. It is not likely that we shall go far 
in improving the earning power, the living con- 
ditions, the health, or the family life of these 
millions, until we have provided them with at 
least the tools of learning. 

Furthermore, multitudes of people are be- 
wildered by the world in which they live. They 
lose their jobs, through no apparent fault of 
their own, or live constantly in the shadow of 
insecurity. They read of cataclysmic changes in 
nations overseas. They hear the glowing prom- 
ises of those who offer quick remedies for our 
social ills and shortcuts to Utopia. Most of 
them instinctively distrust such promises, and 
are willing to stake their welfare on the slower 
but surer methods of democracy. But they will 
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not passively resign themselves to permanent 
insecurity, nor will they blindly follow their 
chosen leaders. They want to have a truly 
democratic part in finding the way out of our 
common confusion, and this requires, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has recently said, ‘‘free discus- 
sion closely related to facts”, which in turn is 
grounded in education. 

Economic security also places heavy strains 
on our homes and families, strains which many 
parents are ill-equipped to meet, strains which, 
if allowed to persist, will take toll of the next 
generation as well as of the present. Hence a 
fourth need, for adult education to strengthen 
home life, both in the provision of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter and in the personal relations of 
the family. 

Finally, the use of leisure time presents an 
educational need of the first magnitude. Most 
of us have far more leisure time than any pre- 
ceding generation has known; some of us, those 
unwillingly idle, have far more than we wish. 
Leisure time, poorly used, may be a national 
liability, productive of restlessness, crime, and 
lowered morale. But if well-employed, it may 
contribute to the enjoyment of life for the in- 
dividual and to the enrichment of national 
culture. 

These needs for adult education, brought 
forcefully to our attention during the past five 
years, are permanent needs. They will not pass 
away as we leave the depression behind us. 
They have always been with us, but they have 
too easily escaped our notice. The WPA Edu- 
cation Program has made a beginning of meet- 
ing these needs. Over one million men and 
women have been taught to read and write. 
Pioneering work has been done in civic educa- 
tion, especially with workers. Services of edu- 
cation in homemaking, in health, in child care 
and family life have been extended to more 
than 200,000 mothers annually, mothers who 
are usually beyond the reach of other agencies 
of education. Over 200,000 small children, 
from low-income families, have been given a 
chance for health, nutrition, and a fair start in 
life through nearly 2,000 WPA nursery schools. 
At least 250,000 people a year, mostly unem- 
ployed, have enrolled in classes for training in 
occupational skills, and for many of these, this 
training has meant the return to employment 
and security. Men and women by the hundreds 
of thousands, even by the millions, have had 
the door of educational opportunity opened 
again to them long after their “‘school’’ years 





HOW DOES acs Comtrad 
COMPARE WITH YOURS! 


Records of the past are always interesting, 
and we trust that our readers will be both im- 
pressed and amused at the following contract 
recently unearthed in Indiana: 


Article of agreement between Isaac R. Haskins of 
Crawford County Indiana of one part and the under- 
signed Trustee of Dist. No. (1) in township (4) 
South of Range No (2) west in Terry County and 
state aforesaid of the other part in behalf of the in- 
habitants of the said dist. witneseth that I the said 
Haskins agrees to teach a common district school in 
the school house of the said dist. and allso agree to 
furnish fuel to keep the house comfortable for the 
term of three months from this date, teaching five 
days in each week and 8 hours in each day necessary 
intermissions inclusive and to teach the following 
branches of education (towit) spelling reading write- 
ing and arithmetic to the best of my skill a ability 
and the undersigned Trustee of the Dist aforesaid on 
behalf of self and the inhabitants of said dist. agrees 
to pay said teacher the sum of fourteen dollars and 
fifty cents per month to be paid at the expiration of 
each month till all the money that is on hand is 
payed over and said teacher agrees to wait for the 
remainder of his pay till the March draw 1852 School 
to commence on the 23rd day of September 1851 

Isaac R. Haskins, Teacher 

Simon E. Vanwinkle, D. T. 
Rules of the named school (towit) No swearing no 
lying no fighting nor quarreling no rasling no swing- 
ing no throwing of rocks nor clubs no laffing nor 
talking in time of books. 


We are just wondering if some of our read- 
ers can produce contracts of comparable an- 
tiquity, and what sort of remuneration was paid 
for “character building” in those early days of 
rough and ready pedagogy. We would be very 
pleased to report any interesting contracts of 
early Wisconsin, so if you have one, or know 
of one, please write us. 





were over, and have discovered that an impor- 
tant part of life can begin at forty, fifty, or 
sixty. 

But these accomplishments, impressive as they 
are, are only a beginning in comparison with 
the needs revealed. Now that the needs have 
been clearly recognized, we educators dare not 
be satisfied until we have made adequate and 
permanent provision to meet them. This is 
more than an emergency job. We shall con- 
tinue to do all that we can through our work 
relief program, but the task of providing ade- 
quate educational services for our adult popu- 
lation must be assumed by the permanent agen- 
cies of public education. 
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$14.50 PER MONTH 
(Loss fuel costs—and only 3 months of guaranteed cash!) 


With contract time right around the corner many Wisconsin teachers are thinking in terms 
of ‘dollars for sense’. Praise be that times have changed during the last 80 years so that pres- 
ent day contracts do not parallel the one shown below. Or do you allow ‘‘rasling,” and “‘swing- 
ing” but ‘no laffing’” in your school? 
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oe do anything to help that boy!’’ These 
self-same words spoken in widely separated 
sections of the state, by a principal, a teacher 
and a school nurse respectively, and about three 
different boys, still ring in my ears as though 
uttered in unison. Each time they were spoken 
with the same earnestness and sincerity as were 
similar utterances in at least a dozen more dif- 
ferent places, and this earnestness has expressed 
itself in the readiness of many teachers and 
administrators to stay long after hours to discuss 
both general principles and the problems of in- 
dividual children. 

Such eagerness to help unhappy children on 
the part of school people is one of the very 
greatest assets any state can have. Schools rank 
second only to homes in importance as mental 
hygiene centers. Although a psychiatric clinic 
is also an essential in every community, it is 
upon the schools more than upon the clinics 
that the wholesome growth of the vast majority 
of children depends. The interest and willing- 
ness of school people is indispensable in any 
preventive mental hygiene program. Yet with- 
out proper facilities, much of this priceless ele- 
ment is wasted. 

Fortunately more and more is known about 
the essentials necessary for wholesome develop- 
ment. One of the happiest things about mental 
hygiene is that the same measures used to re- 
store a child who has become maladjusted, will, 
if provided early and long enough, make for 
happy growth and prevent serious difficulties. 

For instance, an important measure in the 
adjustment of a hyper-active and overly aggres- 
sive boy was the opportunity to work in the 
“crafts cottage” of a certain Community House. 
If there had been shopwork and plenty of op- 
portunity to pound nails as a regular part of 
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his school day, he would have probably found 
it less necessary to pound children, thereby be- 
coming an outcast among them, and even more 
hostile. 

Abundant opportunity for constructive and 
creative activity of a truly releasing type is 
essential for the emotional balance of every 
child. This means “art work” that consists of 
really free painting on newspaper-sized sheets 
of paper, real shops for wood and metal work, 
a potter’s wheel and kiln, and elemental music 
played on barrel drums and other primitive 
instruments rather than the stilted and conven- 
tional. 

Amateur dramatics are also excellent safety 
valves. One teacher built up the morale and re- 
duced the tension of her class by permitting a 
pupil planned and directed cow-boy or detective 
play every Friday. Ridiculous though they were, 
they did much to build morale and relieve ten- 
sion in the class. An opportunity to “shoot” 
ones rivals in the play seemed to dilute antag- 
onisms and increase the spirit of friendliness. 

Other essentials are homelike classrooms with 
pleasant curtains, gay posters and growing 
things about, chairs grouped about small tables 
as in a club room rather than in stiff rows, and 
ample space and equipment for the releasing 
activities described above. 

Opportunities for wholesome social activities 
are also essential, particularly at the high school 
level. Cooperative enterprises, various clubs and 
frequent school dances during the noon hour, 
afternoons and weekends are also essential. 

Even more essential are school people who 
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promote good social relations by their own 
friendliness. The wholesomeness of any school 
system depends far more upon the personalities 
of its teachers than upon all the other elements 
combined. It is necessary for communities to 
remember that all the time individuals are 
teaching multiplication or history or grammar, 
they are teaching even more by what they are 
as human beings. Their attitudes toward life as 
a glorious or a frustrating experience, and to- 
ward other people as friends or enemies, shine 
through and above what they “teach”. It is far 
easier to teach spelling than how to live hap- 
pily and effectively with other human beings. 
Yet if one can’t get on with others, of what 
use is it to excel in spelling or any other tool 
subjects? 

Just as the most potent force in rebuilding 
a warped individual is a sustaining relationship 
with a well balanced, mature personality, such 
relationships have been equally potent in pro- 
moting the wholesome development that obvi- 
ates maladjustment. 

Good teachers have always done this. For ex- 
ample, the writer knows one high school teacher 
whose pupils write back again and again to say 
such things as ‘I owe much of my good start 
to your understanding of me.” “It was your 
interest and trust in me that gave me the cour- 
age to go on.” “It was you who helped me find 
myself.’ Obviously it was her understanding 
and friendliness more than her techniques or 
subject matter which helped these young peo- 
ple. While these qualities are to some degree 
innate, they can either be cherished and liber- 
ated, or thwarted and stifled by certain attitudes 
and requirements. 

A community really concerned with the 
wholesome development of its children will 
emphasize and promote the well-being of its 
teachers. A satsifying social life, exhilarating 
physical exercise and some creative outlet are 
essential to the happiness and poise of every in- 
dividual. Because of the effort required in di- 
recting thirty to forty children hour after hour, 
and the additional strain of being looked to as 
a model of behavior at all times, teachers are 
particularly in need of abundant opportunity 
for release and relaxation. Moreover, communi- 
ties which recognize the well-being of teachers 
as basic both to the wholesome development 
and effective education of children, will also 
avoid too heavy a pupil load, since no teacher 
can possibly maintain a human relationship with 
large numbers of children and her own balance 





Teacher Says 


Watching through a day, I found 
Happiness is common ground. 
Some get pleasure from a book, 
Some seek out :a shady nook 

From which to fish, or dream away 
The hours of a lazy day. 

Some would a garden hoe,— 
These the old earth’s secrets know. 
Some like sail-boats and a breeze. 
I get pleasure from all these, 

But chiefest of my modest joys 

Is working with our girls and boys. 


A Green Bay Teacher 











as well. It is reasonable to say that cities seek- 
ing to save money by increasing the teacher load 
will have to spend the amount saved and more 
on clinics, courts, jails and asylums—with what 
tragic increase in human suffering as well! 

Wise communities will also guard their teach- 
ers by making sure that too many outside 
courses and the keeping of too elaborate 
records and reports do not interfere with main- 
taining the basic Aumanness of personality 
without which even the best of machinery is 
useless. 

As youngsters spend more of their lives in 
school, more and more responsibility is shifted 
from the home and more and more burdens 
put upon the shoulders of class-room teachers 
until one wonders whether even the traditional 
pioneer could have carried more. Yet it is only 
by limiting ourselves to a reasonable amount of 
responsibility that we are able to accomplish 
anything really well. 

While one welcomes the willingness of teach- 
ers in wanting to help their problem children, 
there are unfortunately in every school some 
children too difficult for any teacher to rescue 
single handed. The slogan “every teacher a 
guidance worker”’ is most wholesome if it means 
that every teacher develop the mental hygiene 
approach and consider every child an individual 
with his own pattern of motivations and needs. 
If it means that every teacher try to be an ama- 
teur psychiatrist, it is not only impossible but 
dangerous. There is an analogy here with good 
health practices in the schools and the treat- 
ment of children who are actually ill. While 
sanitation and healthful surroundings will pre- 
vent much illness, when a child has a real fever 
he must be sent for special treatment, both for 
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his own sake and to avoid infecting others. So 
it is in the area of mental health. A child who 
is entirely withdrawn into himself or whose 
only social contact is to hit somebody, has the 
emotional fever of 104°. He cannot be prop- 
erly treated in a classroom and his presence may 
so absorb the teacher’s energy that she cannot 
give the other children what they need. 
Therefore, in order to meet the critical needs 
of children who are emotionally ill and also to 
free teachers for full effectiveness with normal 
children, every school system needs at least one 
full time guidance worker with some psychi- 
atric training as well as educational background 
and experience. Such a worker could accom- 
plish much in service to problem children in im- 
proving the mental hygiene approach among the 


other school people, and in seeing that the rec- 
ommendations of any field service phychiatrist 
are adequately carried out. 

Communities wishing to help their schools 
become the most effective of mental hygiene 
centers must then accomplish three things: first, 
adequate resources for the creative activities 
necessary to emotional poise and for happy 
social activities; second, the liberation and 
conservation of the human qualities of its teach- 
ers; and third, the development of a guidance 
program with at least one psychiatric guidance 
worker. If all school systems could accomplish 
these things they would relieve the courts and 
psychiatric clinics, render their own educational 
work far more effective and lay the ground 
work for a saner and happier world tomorrow. 





The Schoolmasters Quiz 





NOW YOU TELL ONE 


C. A. Vig, principal of the Hawkins 
High School has submitted an interest- 
~~ series of questions which we wish to 
submit for your pedagogical attention. 

If there is sufficient interest in a 
“Schoolmaster’s Quiz” we’d be glad to 
make it a frequent feature of the Jour- 
nal. Send us good questions and their 
answers, and we’ll use them as soon as 
we have a sufficient number on hand. 











1. How many rural elementary schools are 
there in Wisconsin? 

2. Who is known as the founder of the 
Platoon school? 

3. What man was the first graded school 
principal ? 

4. Who is known as the father of the intel- 
ligence tests? 

5. What educator made the achievement tests 
possible? 

6. What city school system has operated the 
all around year school for the past twenty 
years? 

7. For what plan is Carleton Washburne 
famous ? 

8. Who is the founder of the kindergarten 
idea? 

9. What city in the U. S. established the 
first kindergarten as part of their public 
schools ? 





10. What is meant by the 6-3-3 plan? 

11. How many high schools are there in 
Wisconsin? 

12. Name three men who are considered the 
leaders of our early schools. 

13. What state is an excellent example of the 
county district school plan? 

14. What do we mean by “fiscally inde- 
pendent’? 

15. Why is it not advisable to have 4 or 6 
members on a school board? 

16. What city had the first superintendent of 
schools? 

17. What is the average age when a super- 
intendent gets his first position of conse- 

quence? 

18. What event in history brought out the 
fact that there were a large number of 
people in the U. S. who could neither 
read nor write? 

19. What city was the first to establish a 
junior college? 

20. In addition to the University of Wiscon- 
sin, how many colleges and universities 
are there in Wisconsin? (Not including 
teacher colleges) 


(Answers on page 350) 
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Are We Really as 


| i palaces reports that Wisconsin has 
some 55,000 boys and girls enrolled in 
school but attending less than 91 days a year 
have been circulated on a nation-wide basis. 
The statement is substantiated by figures re- 
ported to and recorded by the U. S. Office of 
Education, but the figures are at direct variance 
with the facts of the case. The difficulty grows 
out of Wisconsin’s attempt to utilize the same 
set of figures as a basis of state aid distribution 
and pupil accounting. Since the number of pu- 
pils in average daily attendance is a determin- 
ing factor in the number of teachers for whom 
state aid is granted, each school is desirous of 
claiming as many pupils as have been in daily 
attendance during any part of the year. Thus, 
when a pupil attends the average school for one 
semester he is reported as attending 90 days; 
less than 91 days. Entering another school for 
the second semester the pupil is again reported 
as attending less than 91 days. Thus the state 
reports show two pupils, each of whom attended 
less than 91 days, whereas actually there was 
one person with possibly a perfect attendance 
record for the 9 month term. If the pupil at- 
tended three or more schools, the duplication is 
increased. A few illustrations makes clear how 
fallacious the figure of 55,000 attending less 
than 91 days actually is. 

In the Central Junior high school at Madi- 
son twenty-nine pupils are reported as attend- 
ing less than ninety-one days. Going through 
the attendance records of these pupils one finds 
that the first pupil in this group from Deer 
Lake entered school at the beginning of the 
year, Sept. 13, attended for 15 days and moved 
to Sun Prairie Oct. 1 where he enrolled in 
school. The second pupil on the list was ab- 
sent only four days in the first semester and 


N # Statistics Say? 


enrolled in the vocational school the second. 
Both of these pupils obviously received more 
than 91 days of schooling. The third pupil was 
absent much of the year with T. B. of the hip. 
This is actually a case where the pupil attended 
less than 91 days—but under the doctor's or- 
ders. The next pupil entered from Baraboo at 
the end of the first semester. She was absent 
two and one-half days during the second semes- 
ter, but both Baraboo and Madison recorded a 
pupil attending less than 91 days. The sister of 
the girl from Baraboo is likewise recorded in 
the reports as two pupils each attending less 
than 91 days. In the full second semester this 
latter girl missed just one-half day. The list 
might be extended indefinitely but the previous 
examples demonstrate present practices. Of the 
entire group the only ones actually attending 
school less than 91 days were the boy previ- 
ously referred to; another boy who died in an 
accident on November 19; a third pupil who 
withdrew January 21 due to illness; and per- 
haps two others who withdrew early in the 
year whose records of enrollment in other 
schools are not available. 


Half-Time Graduates! 


In the Madison Central Senior high school 
75 pupils are listed as attending less than 91 
days. Of this number 49 were mid-year gradu- 
ates who did not re-enter for post-graduate 
work. Madison is one of fifteen of the larger 
Wisconsin cities having, mid-year graduation. 
Practically all pupils graduating in February 
appear in the column headed, attended 91 days 
or less. Of the remaining twenty-six pupils, ten 
attended other schools or enrolled in C.C.C. 
camps; four were absent due to illness, and 

(Continued on page 350) 
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a ADDITION to the three regular purposes 
of a State Teachers’ College, namely, training 
of teachers, pre-professional training, cultural 
development and preparation for adjustment to 
living, I would suggest adding three humane 
purposes. These are my own personal opinions 
and while I do not believe they will revolution- 
ize education, yet, if I may take the liberty, I 
should like to present them. 

First of all, a college should develop the 
humanity of its students. When the college 
world is regarded not as an arena, where one 
fights or schemes for immediate personal ad- 
vancement, but as a frank and vigorous society 
to which one is eager to be a contributor, in 
whose willing service he may hope to find his 
place, then the road to the fullest and happiest 
development is clear. 

May I quote a characteristic passage from the 
autobiography of Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, 
long the beloved and picturesque dean of the 
Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard Univer- 
sity? He says: ‘Here let me turn aside for a 
word concerning the grim aspect of our so- 
called education which makes it well-nigh im- 
possible for our youth of the higher classes to 
have any intimate contacts with men who may 
teach him what is the real nature of his kind. 
He sees those only who are so formalized by 
training and the uses of society that they show 
him a work of art in human shape. He thus 
has to deal with his fellows in terms which are 
not those of real human nature, and thereby 
much of his own is never awakened. He may 
live through long, fair appearing years, yet fail 
to have the experience necessary to humanize 
him fully. I have known many an ignorant 
sailor or backwoodsman who, because he had 
been brought into sympathetic contact with the 
primitive qualities of his kind, was humanely a 
better educated man than those who pride them- 


The Purposes Of The 
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selves on their culture. The greatest problem of 
civilization is, in my opinion, how to teach 
human quality in a system which tends more 
and more to hide it.” 

And let me add here President H. A. Scho- 
field’s statement, “See before you not only books 
and chairs but, because of the teachers’ meth- 
ods, students alert to adapting their studies to a 
changing world.” 

In the second place, college should make stu- 
dents into clear-thinking, mentally efficient per- 
sons. This can be accomplished by the student 
developing in college wide, generous, simple 
human contacts. His aim is the fullest self-ex- 
pression, rather than any particular standing as 
the reward of that expression. The very human- 
ity which he gains by these wide contacts be- 
comes the chief social asset. 

It can also be brought about by the student 
doing well in the four years, that which he was 
sent to college to do, cultivating his own intel- 
lectual power, and serving the college in some 
characteristic, academic way. In the long run, 
men are recognized on the basis of merit. That 
which is most in keeping with the central and 
abiding purpose of the institution is the most 
meritorious. In just so far as a man can prove 
himself something of a scholar and a thinker, 
in just so far will the correct personal recog- 
nition and standing begin to come. No man 
who really becomes the friend of his genera- 
tion, a genuine contributor to the intellectual 
values of his time, need fear that he will be 
obscured or misunderstood or forgotten. 

It is true that the college fosters, and with 
entire propriety, social and athletic interests and 
activities. But the college does not exist for 
these things. It exists chiefly for humane learn- 
ing, for self-development through scholarship. 
It exists to reveal and commend a sane and 

(Continued on page 350) 
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By now the —171 members which appeared on the debit side of Wisconsin's membership account in the ! hy 
N.E.A. is no doubt wiped out. Many of the larger cities complete their rolls after the first of the year when yh i 
a surplus begins to manifest itself. 
The numbers appearing above were taken from the books on December 31, 1938, when the mid-year > dae 
count is made. The next one will be published when the N.E.A. meets in San Francisco, July 2-6. Hi, 
Congratulations are extended to the following 100% cities which appeared on record December 31: | 
Clintonville, Delavan, Eau Claire, Edgerton, Fond du Lac, Jefferson, Manitowoc, Shorewood, New London, Bs 
Port Washington, Two Rivers, Wausau, Whitefish Bay, Kohler, North Fond du Lac. a) 
Presidents of Locals and Chairmen of N.E:A. Contact Committees will be glad to hear that all members Bs 
joining after April first will receive both the April and May JOURNALS free with a membership credited to iy 
the advance year, 1939-40, if they request it. This makes a practical inducement to offer at this time of i 
the year. a 
Wisconsin needs 883 more members to honor itself by increasing its membership 10%. If each of 138 “a 
Locals Presidents will enroll only 7 more members, the job is done! Let's not have another minus score i 
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95,000 WISCONSIN STUDENTS— 
(Continued from page 347) 


three were married. The remainder quit school, 
in most cases to work or help at home. 

On the elementary level a sampling of two 
Madison schools reveals the same general situa- 
tion. Of a total of 51 pupils, thirty-nine were 
either withdrawals from Madison to another 
school or transfers from other schools into 
Madison. Eight entered school late, presumably 
in the age group not affected by compulsory 
attendance; one was out, due to illness, one 
traveled with his parents during the second 
semester, and two pupils’ attendance records 
outside of Madison were not available. 

It is not argued that these cases or the 
attendance data for Madison are typical of the 
state of Wisconsin. They undoubtedly are not. 
However, they do reveal the inadequacies of 
present methods of accounting for pupil attend- 
ance and emphasizes the crying need for better 
pupil accounting records. 

Any figure on the number of pupils actually 
attending school less than 91 days per year in 
Wisconsin at the present time is only slightly 
better than a pure guess. It is known, however, 
that there are some 31,000 transfers who, in 
all probability, are counted at least once, and 
possibly twice, in the less than 91 days attended 
group. It is obvious that the figure of 55,000 
is in error by at least 31,000 and perhaps more. 
In addition, the group graduating from high 
school at mid-year should be removed before 
the figure is used as an indictment against ele- 
mentary and secondary school facilities of the 
state. The whole problem of the reported lim- 
ited attendance adds up to a serious charge 
against our present methods of attendance ac- 
counting; records which make it impossible to 
ascertain the true attendance of a large number 
of Wisconsin’s children. 





COLLEGE PURPOSES— 
(Continued from page 348) 


thorough intellectual approach to manhood and 
womanhood. Without scholarship, the reason 
for the existence of the college disappears. Ex- 
cellence in college means excellence in learning. 
Excellence in learning is the chief means to 
excellence in undergraduate manhood and 
womanhood. 

The third and one of the most important 
purposes of the college which I wish to bring 
out is preservation of mental health. We all 
stress grades, marks, intelligence tests too much, 
and subject those in our charge to fear. Schol- 
arship is important but not so important that 
it destroy the mental health of the individual. 
Out of 442 college men and women applying 
to Macy’s during the spring of 1931, approxi- 
mately 15% were accepted for employment and 
only 4% were accepted for the training squad. 
85 to 90% of applicants from the college are 
rejected for any job—95 to 99% fail to be 
selected as potential executive material. Why? 
Because of the lack of one or more of the fol- 
lowing characteristics: alertness, intelligence, 
good physical health, reserve energy, purpose- 
iveness, shrewdness, adaptability, good insight, 
good sense of reality, well-defined interests and 
evidences of achievement. 

Our universities and schools, too, are filled 
with incipient mental hygiene cases. Conflicts, 
frustrations, sematic difficulties could easily be 
overcome or removed but it is still respectable 
in the universities to think of mind as an 
entity, not something that can be deranged like 
the digestion or any other function. We, as edu- 
cators have yet to discover the mind. As Will 
Rogers once said, ““We know that tin cans make 
our Fords, we know that saw-dust makes our 
breakfast foods. But we have yet to discover 
what our chewing gum is made of.” 











Mr. Vig Swears These Are Right! 


(Answers to Quiz—Page 346) 








1. 7,000. . St. Louis, 1870. ters applying to fiscal 
2. W. A. Wirt, 1907. An elementary school affairs of the school 
3. John D. Philbrick. of six grades, a jun- district. 
Quincy School at ior high school, and 15. In voting a deadlock 
Boston, 1848. a senior high school. will be avoided. 
4. Alfred Binet, 1908. . 459. 16. Buffalo or Louisville. 
5. E. L. Thorndike, . Horace Mann, Henry 17. 32; 
1910. Barnard, and John 18. World War. 
6. Newark, N. J. Pierce. 19. Joliet, Ill., 1910. 
7. Winnetka Plan. . Maryland. 20; 12, 
8. Friedrich Froebel, . The school board has 
Germany. full control in mat- 
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| THIS THERMOMETER PROBLEM! 3. Change —5° C to F 
it ANNA ULLRICH “a oe 
2 Jefferson School, West Allis x “g == —P 
ll ° ° ° 
‘ {7 IS generally confusing to a child in the 32° — 9° == 23° F) 
I. upper grades to change a Centigrade to a 
at Fahrenheit reading, or vice-versa. Each degree Cc F 
L on the Fahrenheit scale is but five-ninths of a 
2 degree on the Centigrade scale. In other words, 1 
‘g for every five degrees Centigrade there are nine 95 
d degrees Fahrenheit. 90 
1. To compare these scales, the pupil will un- 
“ doubtedly be helped by making two adjoining 85 
* columns, one for Centigrade and the other for 80 
2 Fahrenheit, and by drawing between them a 75 
‘ heavy line representing a thermometer. (See 70 
7 illustration.) The left-hand column may be 65 
4 headed “‘C” and the right-hand column “F”. 
t, Beginning at 100° in the “C”’ column, he may 60 
d subtract 5° until —40° is reached. In the oppo- 55 
site column, beginning with 212° F, he may 50 
d subtract 9° until —40° F is reached. (It will 45 
: be interesting to observe that —40° C is equal 40 
to —40° F.) A heavy line may be drawn to i 
le indicate freezing point. . 35 : 
i. By making this comparison, the child can 30 F 
e simplify the work in fractions involved in 25 r 
7% changing from one scale to another. Also, there 20 
i is practical application of plus and minus quan- 15 
m tities to be dealt with in readings below freez- 
© ing point. 
“ It will be helpful to the pupil to have before ty 
him type problems based on the illustration. . 
is These are examples: Va 
“4 
1. Change 60° Cto F i 
9 t 
(60° « — = 108° ‘i 
5 
108° + 32° — 140°F) 
2. Change —20° C to F 
2 
(—20° X — = 36° 
5 
—36° + 32° ==—4°F) 
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DICTIONARY STUDY 


MORRIS VEO JONES 
Lake Geneva High School 











Dictionary Games Free! 


Mr. Jones’ article suggests interest- 
ing and worthwhile classroom projects 
around a study of the dictionary. If you 
will turn to the ad on page 383 you 
will see that the Merriam Co. is offer- 
ing, free, a pamphlet which would help 
you to develop the type of activity sug- 
gested by Mr. Jones. 

In writing the Merriam Co. please 
mention the fact that you saw their ad 
in the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 




















Sm of the chief defects of the university 
training of teachers is the lack of practica- 
bility. Theory in abundance is dished out to the 
embryo teacher; then the professors sit back 
and wonder why the egg never hatches. Mytho- 
logical problems are solved by the gross, but 
those which must actually be faced by the new 
teacher are rarely mentioned and less often dis- 
cussed. Just such a problem is the one of dic- 
tionary study. In my five years of college train- 
ing I cannot recall its being discussed even 
once, except in my freshman year when I was 
a recipient of the ‘‘study” and had no idea that 
I would one day be confronted with the prob- 
lem of getting others to “absorb” rather than 
to ‘‘abzorb” this much needed phase of speech 
training. 

Both the dictionaries and the students were 
at hand. The problem became one of merging 
them in such a manner that certain immediate 
and remote goals might be accomplished in 
part without the students becoming too con- 
scious of the grinding of the motivating ma- 
chinery. Directness, I find, is an asset in attack- 
ing any problem; so I brought the dictionaries 
into the room one day and announced that we 
were going to do a little work with the dic- 
tionary. The students had no way of knowing 
that our “little” work would take the greater 
part of some three weeks. I told them about 
the man who said, ‘“The author of the diction- 
aty didn’t know much about plot, but he sure 
knew how to use words’. Then we were ready 
to begin. 

The first two days were spent in learning 
the diacritical markings and in studying the 
directions. Most of the students were surprised 
to find that “Mrs. Grundy” is in the main part 


of the dictionary while ‘Cleopatra’ is in the 
persons and places appendix. We noted with 
satisfaction that almost any word, or derivative 
thereof, could be found if one knew how to 
look for it. 


Once begun on the word list itself, I gave the 
students forty words each day. Each class period 
we discussed the words for the preceding day— 
either orally or by means of a short quiz, or 
both. The remainder of the period was used in 
copying down the word list from the board and 
beginning to look up the words. The students 
were to know four things about each word: 
(1) pronunciation, (2) diacritical markings, 
(3) meaning, and (4) use in a sentence. 

At the end of the study I spent two days in 
check-up tests. The first day each student came 
individually for a period of five minutes to pro- 
nounce as many of the words we had studied 
as the time allowed. The second day I wrote 
ten words each on enough slips of paper to go 
around the class, and then let each student draw 
one. For each of the ten words he was to write 
the meaning, the diacritical marking, the pho- 
netic transcription (a previous study), and a 
sentence using the word. Then I chose for each 
student ten words which he had never before 
seen and had him look them up and pronounce 
them in my presence. 

Among other things, we tried to accomplish 
the following: (1) gain a definite knowledge 
about how to use the dictionary, (2) secure a 
certain increase in vocabulary, (3) emphasize 
diction (such words as “adieu” and “blue’), 
and (4) stimulate an increased use of the dic- 
tionary by a thorough understanding of it. 


Since I could find no satisfactory word list, I 
proceeded to make one of my own. I studied 
through most carefully some 18,000 words to 
find those which would aid in accomplishing 
the goals which I had set for the class. The 
entire list contains 380 words. Fifty words 
taken from the list are as follows:— 


abdomen, abracadabra, absorb, acclimate, 
acme, agile, alma mater, anew, Arabic, ath- 
letics, bade, beatitude, blue, Buckingham, 
Cannes, celibacy, chic, comparable, data, Don 
Quixote, era, finesse, gratis, heinous, Iago, im- 
peccable, indisputable, inquiry, layette, loqua- 
cious, Marseilles, motif, osseous, particular, 
pedagogue, penalize, pituitary, precedence, 
risque, statistics, Taj Mahal, theater, thresh, 
tithe, trousseau, Tuesday, uninteresting, vein- 
ous, xylophone, zoology. 
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INTRODUCING READING THROUGH 
REAL LIFE EXPERIENCES 


JOYCE SULLIVAN 
Green Bay 


WE HAVE heard so much about reading 
readiness in the past few years that most 
of us have decided to interpret the term in our 
own way and to try to give the children a 
better preparation for reading. It has long been 
our habit to put a book into the hands of a 
five and one-half or a six year old child the 
first few weeks of school and to expect him to 
read it, before asking ourselves these questions: 

1. Does he want to read it? 

2. Is he ready to read it? 

3. Is the reading material suited to his level 

and experience? 

Before the teacher is able to answer these 
questions, she must first adjust herself to a new 
procedure and not force reading on to children 
who are not ready for it, but experience real 
life situations with them until they are prepared 
to read. We must be sure these experiences are 
real if we are to expect accurate and unbiased 
reading interpretation. Illustrative material in 
the class room is a poor substitute for reality. 
Reading is thinking, feeling, understanding, 
and experiencing. 

The purpose of such a technique is to estab- 
lish a close relationship with the child in his 








environment by discovering and using his sim- 
ple experiences, respecting his store of knowl- 
edge, and seeking out his abilities. 

Although many children come to school with 
a meager cultural background, under the guid- 
ance of a resourceful teacher there are no lim- 
its to which a child can attain in his efforts to 
learn. 

A situation that is most common to every 
child is the relationship of himself to the fam- 
ily and his home. With this relationship in 
mind, an area of work can be planned and 
developed according to the level of the child. 
The following is an area of work that devel- 
oped from such planning: 


The Approach: 

The first week of school was devoted to informal 
discussions of the families of the children. Each child 
stood before the group and told the names of the 
members of his family. Then a comparison was made 
of each family with families of others in the group. 
Merely by his position in the family, the psychological 
environment of a child varies. Therefore, by means of 
these discussions he was given an opportunity to find 
his place in his family with relation to the other 
members. 


The procedure: 

The children drew pictures of the members of the 
family. Under each the teacher printed the name of 
each member. Whenever a child related a family 
experience, he used the pictures that he had made to 
show the ones about whom he was talking. 


Then life-size cardboard cut-outs were made 
of the members of the family. The names 











Display of the project described above by Miss Sullivan. Note the panel of “life experience” pictures 
at top of board. Pupil compositions on home visits are on the large sheets. The charming family cut-out 
group at the right is a fine example of student art work. 
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Father, Mother, Dick, Jane, Baby, Spot, and 
Little Mew were printed beneath the cut-outs. 
(These names were suggested by the teacher 
because they were the characters in the reading 
books to follow.) 

In the desire to keep their own families 
uppermost in the minds of the group, many 
children brought family pictures. A collection 
of family pictures was made. Conversation about 
the pictures encouraged more freedom of ex- 
pression especially on the part of the backward 
children. 


Because of the interest of the parents in 
this work, the group was invited to visit one 
of the homes. Before going the group discussed 
the anticipated visit and the conversation cen- 
tered around the child from that home. He 
talked freely, and thus the teacher was given 
an opportunity to become acquainted with his 
chief interests. At the home the children met 
various members of the family, and the teacher 
learned more about these interests. Around this 
real life situation developed his own reading 
experience such as: 


Robert's Home 
Robert’s house is brown. 
He has a cat. 

He has a dog. 

He likes his wagon. 

He has a bicycle, too. 

His mother said, ‘Hello’. 


From this visit the area of work developed 
into visiting the home of every child in the 
room and printing a story for every one. Every 
child illustrated his own story on the chart. 
Whenever it was necessary to use a word that 
was unfamiliar to the reading vocabulary of 
these beginning readers, a picture illustrating 
the word with the name printed beneath it was 
placed near the chart. This avoided incorrect 
interpretation of the word and any hesitation in 
reading. Copies of the stories were printed and 
put within reach of the group. The children 
were encouraged to read about their friends. 
This led to their collecting as many stories as 
they could read. The result was their ‘‘first 
reading book.” 

On these visits several homes under con- 
struction were observed. The children noticed 
different types of homes-—brick, stucco, frame, 
and stone; different models of homes—bunga- 
low, two-story house, duplex, and apartment. 
Several boys were interested enough in construc- 


tion to bring samples of building materials to 
school. This, together with the cardboard family, 
created a desire in everyone to build and furnish 
a house at school. Plans were made for the con- 
struction, and the boys proceeded with it while 
the girls took care of the furnishings of the 
house. The children went to the store and asked 
for pictures of furniture which they brought to 
school. These pictures gave an impetus to mak- 
ing books of the room plans of the house, each 
page to contain the pictures of furniture in a 
particular room. Before the children started the 
books, the teacher made large charts of each 
room, using pictures of furniture suggested by 
the children. With these charts before them, 
they were able to make their books independ- 
ently. Here the children with meager back- 
ground saw pictures of and heard names of 
pieces of furniture which had not been in their 
experience, 

Housekeeping activities started and presented 
their own problems. One of the larger prob- 
lems growing out of these activities was how 
to make the home beautiful and_ pleasant. 
Neatness, cleanliness, orderliness, respect for 
property, and consideration of others were some 
of the habits that were developed in this study. 
This habit training was used as a carry-over 
into the school life making the children more 
conscious of their place in the school. 

A finer sense of beauty was cultivated also. 
This expressed itself in a desire to decorate the 
home with window boxes. This resolved itself 
into a study of seeds and flowers. With the 
study of seeds, the children learned the poem, 
“In the Heart of a Seed”, by Kate Louise 
Brown. The interest in flowers took the group 
to the neighborhood and the florist to learn 
about them. Then a flower show was held and 
the pupils from the other rooms were invited 
to hear the children read from the charts what 
had been learned. By this time the children 
knew the neighborhood so well that they were 
able to make a large map of it. On this map 
they drew the streets surrounding the school. 
Each child designated where he lived by cutting 
a paper house the color of his house and past- 
ing it on the map where it belonged. This 
closed the area of work. 

There is no safer method of guarding against 
deficiencies in reading than have a program 
that provides much simple reading material. 
This helps the child gain confidence in his 
ability to read, acquire a sight vocabulary, and 
develop interest in vicarious reading. 
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UTILIZING CURRENT EVENTS 


MARJORIE DEAN MITCHELL 
Eau Claire Sr. H. S. 


= events this year have had much 
emphasis placed upon them due to the 
crises and near-crises of European politics, our 
own United States elections, and subsequent 
congressional and state legislative meetings. The 
man in the street cannot avoid the headlines 
and the blaring of the radio about important 
occasions. 

It was with the thought of helping students 
to associate happenings with locations that a 
“hot spot’” map of world events was started in 
some of the freshman social studies classes at 
the Eau Claire Senior High School. This project 
gives many of the students who cannot afford 
to subscribe to a weekly paper especially edited 
for young people a chance to contribute to the 
study of current happenings. 

The classroom is equipped with a bulletin 
board along one side of the room and in the 
middle of this was placed a 214 by 314 foot 
wall outline map that can be obtained from any 
big map supply company for about twenty-five 
cents. A liberal number of thumb tacks with 
which to tack up pictures, headlines, and espe- 
cially interesting articles are needed as well as 
string to indicate locations. The names of im- 
portant capital cities and countries were printed 
and form a part of the regular equipment on 
the bulletin board. Special sections have been 
assigned to Washington, D. C. and Madison 
because we are watching our lawmakers closely 
as a result of units on representation in Con- 
gress and the state legislature. Sections can be 
rearranged as new things occur. 


Each class has been assigned a two week 
period and the members of that class bring 
clippings, remove old ones, and try to have a 
more attractive and up-to-date map than the 
last class. The teacher, from time to time, sug- 
gests the type of clippings needed so that those 
which will serve instructional purposes and 
which will be related to the curriculum are sure 
to be included. A colleague has expanded this 
idea into an appointed committee from each of 
four classes which works all the time and indi- 
cates each article it brings with an assigned 
color of string and tack for each class. The 
contest provokes a good deal of interest. 

The changing face of the world is constantly 
before these students due to their own efforts 
and has led to many discussions on controver- 
sial issues. It is hoped that through their im- 
partial study the result will be more intelligent 
attitudes and decisions on the current happen- 
ings of the future. 


* 


STUDENT-MADE FEEDING STATIONS 


OHN E. BROMING, biology teacher at 

Oconto High school, reports an interesting 
school project which might be initiated in other 
communities. Sensing the importance of main- 
taining wild bird life in the state as a means of 
keeping down losses of millions through insect 
damage to crops, Mr. Broming decided to do 
something about it. He, felt that textbook con- 
servation was hardly enough; he wanted action, 
and he got it! He can explain his project bet- 
ter than we can, so we turn the microphone 
over to Mr. Broming—take it away: 

“At one of our early fall Hi-Y meetings, the 
director of the Oconto County Recreational 
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Bureau spoke on conservation. In concluding 
his talk he suggested that members of the club 
construct and maintain a feeding station for 
pheasants. The boys immediately accepted his 
suggestions. The recreational Director drew the 
plans for the arrangement of the station, and 
work was started on the following Saturday. 

“The construction of a feeding station is 
comparatively easy. One needs the following 
materials: a large number of corn stalks tied 
in medium size bundles; four poles, two five 
feet, and two four feet in length; several feet 
of strong cord; five boards the length and width 
of the future station. 

“After selecting a site near a bushy area, it 
is necessary to mark off a rectangular area with 
the lengths facing north and south and the 
widths facing east and west. The one I’m de- 
scribing is 8 x 5 feet. The posts are set a foot 
and a half in depth at the corners; place the 
longer poles in the holes facing north. The 
space between the two poles facing the south 
will be the front; the other, the rear of the 
station. To complete the frame work, take five 
strong narrow boards; nail four of these on top 
of the post to complete the rectangle; the fifth 
board may be nailed to the middle of the 
boards forming the width. The frame work for 
the sides is made by tying a long strong piece 
of rope to one of the five feet poles about a 
foot and a half from the ground. Now proceed 
to the two short poles; loop the rope about 
each pole and tie it to the remaining tall pole. 
Repeat the same procedure, equal distance from 
the top, with a second piece of rope. Do not 
have any rope stretched across the south side of 
your station. The roof is made by laying the 
bundles of corn stalks close together on the 
frame work. To enclose the sides, set the bun- 
dles of corn stalks around the frame work re- 
membering that each bundle must be tied at the 
bottom and at the top. In order to avoid diffi- 
culties one must be extremely careful to use 
long corn stalks. 

“The feeding boxes may be similar to those 
used in the farmer’s hen house. A ‘‘V’’ shaped 
box, with a narrow opening at the bottom to 
allow the feed to drop into a box like base, is 
preferable. Ears of corn may also be used for 
feeding purposes by inserting the center of each 
into nails driven through the bottom of a flat 
square board. 

“The maintenance of the feeding stations 
will be taken care of by students in the biology 


classes. They will refill the boxes each week 
and report to the class the approximate amount 
of food consumed and the types of birds that 
have visited the station. The students will also 
try to take pictures of birds actually feeding at 
the boxes. In the winter time snow will be 
removed from around and inside the different 
stations. 

“I am a firm believer in the pedagogical 
axiom that students learn by doing. When con- 
servation is taught by this method practically 
every student participating in the various proj- 
ects learns to appreciate the need and value of 
conservation.” 


* 
HI HO SILVER! 


(In Dimes and Quarters) 


— money is usually about as much fun 
as brushing one’s teeth. The book says it’s 
good, mother says it’s good, and teacher says it’s 
good—but still it’s not much fun. At least for 
most of us, but in Grant school, Janesville, the 
students have actually made a game out of sav- 
ing their dimes and nickles. 

The account we read concerning the project 
was rather prosaic, but we'd like to know the 
teachers and pupils in Grant school, for either 
someone there has a delightful sense of humor, 
or unconsciously they've “‘pulled a good one”, 
as the saying goes. We can’t help but feel as 
though someone in that school promoted the 
saving project as an answer to the gambling 
chances of theater Bank Nights, for the project 
is termed Thrift Knights, and the banner bear- 
ers for the various rooms carry the colors with 
all the zest and interest of the Lone Ranger. 

The students first made a large poster, show- 
ing a castle on the crest of a hill. At various 
points on the hillside were knights on horse- 
back, carrying banners designating the various 
classes. These banners were made so they could 
be shifted from rider to rider as the thrift rec- 
ords of the various classes were compiled. The 
knight nearest the castle carried the banner of 
the room with the highest rating for the week. 
At the time when the project was reported Sir 
Seventh Grade was in the honored position with 
Baron Third Grade thundering at his heels. 

The entire project is correlated with the 
school thrift program, and merely adds a touch 
of healthy competition among the various 
grades. 
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A GREAT new travel exper- 
ience — every mile of your 
way a fresh, broader hori- 
zon— mew peoples, new 
achievements! Bustling 
cities, vast steppes, storied rivers — no- 
where is travel more exhilarating, and 
nowhere less expensive: rates in the 
Soviet Union are just $5 a day, $8 
tourist, $15 first class —dall inclusive! 
Many group and independent itiner- 
aries: write for illustrated booklet 47-A 


NEW YORK 
545 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 
LOS ANGELES 
756 S. Broadway 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENCY OR 


Into Inc. 








LET US PLAN YOUR 


lolloudslone 


VACATION 


The Milwaukee Road can give you Yellowstone alone 
via the scenic Gallatin Gateway, or plus the Seattle- 
Tacoma-Puget Sound country, the Canadian Rockies or 
California, where the World's Fair and N. E. A. 
convention will be held. Take your choiceona Milwau- 
kee Road planned tour. Low fares everywhere West! 


Ride the electrified OLYMPIAN 


Only the OLYMPIAN gives you the spectacular pas- 
sage through rugged Montana Canyon. .. the thrill of 
traveling in open observation cars behind giant 
electric locomotives. Air conditioned and roller- 
bearing equipped, the Olympian offers utmost com- 
fort in every class of accommodations. 

Take the first step toward planning your western 
vacation —send today for our free Yellowstone and 
Vacation Suggestions booklets. 

J. C. PRIEN, General Agent 


East Wisconsin Avenue at North Water Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The OLYMPIAN—The HIAWATHA 


The MILWAUKEE Roap 
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ZOUCATIONAL NEWS OF THE MONTH FROM 'THE OFF! 


STATE CONVENTION PROGRAM BUILT AROUND 
THEME ;"BUILDING FOR WELL BALANCED LIVES” 


“Building for Well Balanced Lives’, the conven- 
tion theme for the 1939 annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers, to be 
held in Madison, April 18, 19, and 20, offers sig- 
nificant direction for the convention program. 


The convention will open Tuesday, April 18, at 
1:30 p. m., and the special emphasis of this first 
day’s program will be “Education”. Pertinent educa- 
tional problems in Wisconsin will be presented Tues- 
day afternoon. This presentation will be followed by 
a Legislative Dinner, at which Educational Legislation 
“to date’ and Child Welfare Legislation ‘‘to date” 
will be discussed. The evening session, which will be 
an open session, will feature a ‘Town Meeting on 
Education” at which a thoroughly interpretive and 
practical discussion of, ““Are the Schools Adequately 
Preparing our Youth for Life in the World of To- 
day’, will be given by prominent leaders in education. 
It is planned to culminate this program with ques- 
tions and discussion. Delegates will have an oppor- 
tunity to have presented a vast amount of thought pro- 
voking information and it is believed that this sec- 
tion of the convention program should not only 
clarify problems in education but should lay a basis 
for further endeavor for interested parent-teacher 
members. 


“Clinics” which will be scheduled from 8:00 to 
9:00 on Wednesday and Thursday mornings, are 
planned to present the “how’’ of parent teacher work 
to interested officers, committee chairmen and mem- 
bers. There is a constant demand for “mechanics” 
and a need to emphasize techniques, etc., in a program 
which purports to train leaders. Hence, at these ses- 
sions, the “how to conduct a meeting’”—“how to plan 
a program’—“how to develop study groups’—‘how 
to handle publicity’—and many other similar prob- 
lems will be discussed very specifically. The program 
committee planned by concentrating specifically on 
mechanics in these clinics to clear the sectional pro- 
grams for ‘meat’. On Wednesday morning clinics 
for Parliamentary Procedure, Publicity, and Parent 
Education are scheduled; while on Thursday, clinics 
for Program Building, Treasurers, and Local Presi- 
dents are listed. 


Sectional meetings on Wednesday—9:15 to 10:30 
a. m., will be scheduled according to associations 
interested in Rural, Elementary, Large High Schools, 
Small High Schools (including grade and high com- 
binations) and Parochial Schools. On Thursday morn- 
ing the sectional meetings follow special subject in- 
terests such as Health, Safety, Radio, etc. This ar- 
rangement gives a two- fold opportunity for intensive 
study of more specialized problems in smaller groups. 
It is the hope of the program committee that the 


“clinics” and sectional meetings will very definitely 
contribute to a development in local parent-teacher 
activities which will enable each association to sponsor 
a local program which will contribute toward the 
“Building for Well Balanced Lives’. 

Wednesday afternoon the general session will fea- 
ture Character Education, with a nationally known 
speaker, and a forum, which will present a well- 
rounded version of the problem of Character Educa- 
tion and Citizenship. 

The annual banquet, Wednesday night, will be an 
entirely different program feature and because an un- 
usually large attendance is anticipated, reservations 
will be honored in the order received—each being 
numbered—and seating will be arranged according 
to reservation number. Both the Crystal Ballroom and 
Main Dining Room, Hotel Loraine will be used; the 
Crystal Ballroom will be filled first. Reservations will 
be received after March 15, by Mrs. E. J. Law, 111 
North Allen Street, Madison. Banquet tickets are 
$1.10, which includes the tip. The same program 
will be given in each room and the banquet proper 
will be given over to entertainment. 

Immediately following the banquet, the Crystal 
Ball room will be rearranged for the evening pro- 
gram and banquet guests will be given preference in 
seating. The evening’s program will climax the after- 
noon consideration of character and citizenship, with 
a consideration of International -Affairs. 

Thursday noon, the closing luncheon will be one 
of the convention highlights—and at this meeting 
awards will be given to associations who have 
achieved ‘‘standard” or “‘superior’’ requirements, and 
who have made outstanding gains in membership. 

A feature of the convention program will be the 
State Chorus of Mothersingers under the direction of 
Mrs. Frank J. Hahn, Jr., Ashland, State Chairman of 
Music. This chorus will appear on the Tuesday 
evening program. 

No preliminary sketch of a state convention pro- 
gram can truly picture the convention sessions. There 
will be breakfasts, luncheons, exhibits, and of course 
key speakers who really “make” the program. Watch 
the next issue of the JouRNAL for “Convention Per- 
sonalities”, and more detailed program information. 

Changing conditions bring new problems and re- 
emphasize old ones. The organized parent-teacher 
movement brings home and school together to study 
these mutual problems. It is hoped that this annual 
convention which aims to clarify thinking in chang- 
ing times, will bring a large number of teachers, 
school administrators, and parents together so that 
they may become more intelligently responsible to 
guide youth and to control the responsibility given 
them as citizens in a democracy. 
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1939 National Convention 


“Freedom for Growth” ' was chosen by the Execu- 
tive Committee as the theme for the 1939 National 
Convention of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, to be held in Cincinnati, April 30 to 
May 5, with headquarters at the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. The Po will be based on the book, “The 
Purposes of Education in American Democracy’, 
published by the Educational Policies Commission. 

The program theme is divided into four general 
phases, as follows: Self-Realization; Human Rela- 
tionships; Economic Effectiveness, and Civic Respon- 
sibility. These topics will be developed through ad- 
dresses by specialists in each field, and through dis- 
cussions by guest discussants and national chairmen 
of standing committees. 

The convention program is being planned to assist 
local associations to do more effective work in their 
local communities. The National Parent Teacher 
Magazine is carrying a preparatory series of articles 
on the convention theme. 

A Findings Committee, which takes the place of 
the former Resolutions Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. John E. Hayes, will study the con- 
vention theme in its relation to Congress objectives. 
The committee will present to the convention body, 
at the closing session, its report of convention find- 
ings. Findings will be adopted in place of the former 
annual resolutions. 

* 


Zone Conferences 


A new type of field service from the National 
Congress to state branches, was authorized by the 
Executive Committee at its January meeting. The term 
“zone’’ denotes a group of adjacent states which it 
is believed can be served from one center as regards 
transportation facilities; similar interests, and needs 
indicated by state requests for field service. 

These conferences are designed to serve members 
of state boards and presidents of city and county 
councils, and attendance will be limited to these 
leaders. 

The present plan for zone conferences contemplates 
the coverage of all states within the next eighteen 
months. 

The zone conferences are under the direction of 
Mrs. Charles E. Roe. Members of the National Office 
Staff and National Officers will participate. The zone 
conference for Wisconsin is scheduled for March 24 
and 25, at Minneapolis, Minnesota. Minnesota and 
North Dakota are states included with Wisconsin for 
this conference. 

Among those planning to attend from Wisconsin 
are Mrs. H. P. Stoll, Madison, State President; Miss 
Emma Brookmire, Field Secretary; Mrs. W. R. Mc- 
Cabe, Superior, District Service Chairman; Mrs. K. H. 
Abrahamzon, Superior, State Chairman of Program 
Service and Publications; Mrs. A. T. Olson, Stevens 
Point, State Membership Chairman. No doubt Wis- 
consin will have other eligible members in attendance. 


THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHER 





“I have come often into contact with 
the National Congress through speaking 
for local groups, and have realized in- 
creasingly that there could not be a 
more logical combination of educational 
forces than that of teachers and par- 
ents. The building upon this sound 
foundation, however, has been made pos- 
sible by the conspicuous wisdom and 
initiative shown in the development of 
the organization”. 

—Mary E. Wolley, President Emeritus, 

Mount Holyoke College. 











Watch Us Grow 


The associations listed below have come into mem- 
bership with the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers during the current school year: 

Victory—Kenosha; Waterman—Beloit; Newberry 
—Bristol; Kellog’s Corners—Racine; Junior—Senior 
High—Baraboo; Merrimac—Merrimac; Sauk City— 
Sauk City; Genoa—Genoa; St. Francis Heights—St. 
Francis; Thompson School—St. Francis ; Tippecanoe— 
Milwaukee; Longfellow—Sheboygan; Emmerson— 
Stevens Point; Junction City—Junction City; Elm 
Grove—Oconto; Dist No. 9—Niagara; Pensaukee— 
Pensaukee; River View—Mountain; Victory—Oconto; 
Maple, Dist. No. 1—Suring; Bay Shore—Oconto; 
Oak Orchard—Little Suamico; Kelly Brook—Lena; 
He-Nis-ra—Oneida; Roosevelt—Peshtigo; Evergreen 
—Coleman; Dunbar—Dunbar; Wausaukee—Wausau- 
kee; Lakewood—Lakewood; Low Valley—Lena; Elk 
Mound—Elk Mound; Wheeler—Wheeler; Junior— 
Senior High School—Menomonie; Sunny Valley— 
Eau Claire; Burkhardt—Hudson; Bay City—Bay City; 
Knapp—Knapp; Hawkins—Hawkins, Grant, Dist. 
No. 6—Ladysmith; Meadowbrook—Ladysmith; Three 
Lakes—Three Lakes. 


* 


Joint Committee Workshops 

The Joint Committee on Education in Wisconsin 
is planning to hold several “Educational Workshops” 
this spring. These “Workshops” are-all day confer- 
ences on current educational problems in Wisconsin 
to which the committee brings authentic information 
and valid statistics bearing on such problems. Plans 
have been made for conferences at Prairie du Chien 
and Waukesha. 





Wisconsin is one of the twenty-three 
states holding its annual P. T. A. con- 
vention this spring. 

Where? MADISON. 

When? APRIL 18, 19, and 20, 1939. 

Plan to attend! 
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Barclay Acheson 


Second speaker on the morning program is Barclay 
Acheson, associate editor of the Readers Digest who 
will speak on ‘Freedom and Progress’. Mr. Acheson 
is lecturing all over the United States, expressing his 
belief that Democracy is the best solution to current 
social and political problems. He strongly feels that 
contemporary problems are not caused by any inade- 
quacy of democratic institutions but are rather the 
inevitable outgrowth of successful efforts to solve the 
problems of the past century. 

Mr. Acheson is conversant on international prob- 
lems, having served as educator and administrator 
of American relief in China and the Near East. Prior 
to the World War he was on the faculty of the 
American University at Beirut, Syria, and immediately 
prior to the outbreak of the World War he was ob- 
serving conditions in Central Europe and in England. 
For ten years he was associated with the Refugee 
Settlement Commission of the League of Nations, ad- 
ministering relief funds in Russia, Greece, Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Iraq, and Turkey. 





Red Banks 


GENERAL SESSION 


Bay Theatre 


8:45—Concert by the “Tri-City High School 
Band” (East and West DePere and 
Green Bay) directed by J. Paul 
Schenk, Green Bay. 

9:15—THE LITTLE SCHOOLHOUSE IN 
THE FOOTHILLS, Ella Enslow, ex- 
teacher, lecturer, and author. 

10:00—Concert by selected high school stu- 
dents from the Fox River Valley lead 
by Max Krone, director of chorus at 
Northwestern University. 

10:45—FREEDOM AND PROGRESS, Rar- 
clay Acheson, associate editor of the 
Reader’s Digest. 












Teachers. . 


Your education 
. ’ 

isn't complete 
until you've 
seen the new 


Spring 
Fashions 


at 


au’s 


THE COMPLETE STORE FOR WOMEN 























Tank Cottage 
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LOOK FOR THE RED SIGNS! 


The Green Bay merchants advertising 
in this section appreciate the convention 
l and all it means to the city. Large red 
window signs showing their ad and the 
March Journal cover will identify them. 
They are your friends—we urge you to 
patronize them! The stores advertising 
here appreciate teacher trade and are 
willing to help make the convention a 
' success through their advertising sup- 
port. So, LOOK FOR THE RED 
SIGNS WHEN SHOPPING IN 
GREEN BAY DURING CONVEN- 
TION TIME. 
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WELCOME, TEACHERS 
? 
i" 
. . ‘¢ ] 
We trust that your visitto Green 

Ella Enslow ik 
Bay will be a happy one. if 
Miss Ella Enslow (Mrs. Crosby Murray) is nation- if 
Pp : f b ally famous for her educational work among the i 

resentation of your member- mountain folk of Tennessee. Several years ago her 
i : “— work attained recognition through a series of articles } 
ship card will be sufficient to appearing in the Saturday Evening Post. Her pupils 4 
were mountain people, with as many adults as chil- i 
charge any purchase you may dren in her classes. She was more than a teacher to 
them—nurse, doctor, philosopher, and friend as well. bi 
care to make at this store. She won them over the hard way, at 14 stepping into ; 
a district school where four men teachers had previ- ( 


ously been run out or quit because of the antagonistic 
attitude of the people toward “book larnin’”. Her 
first school was devoid of blackboards, textbooks, and 
glass windows, but her courage and sincerity won 


over the residents of the district and soon her influ- i 
ence was being felt throughout the mountain area of ut 
Cumberland. ; 

Since those early days of teaching the mountaineers ' 


Cteuart apparel For Cowen Miss Enslow has completed her college education, yet 
her heart is still with the people of the hills. Her 
314 No. W ashington lecture on “The Little Schoolhouse in the Foothills” 


has been a tremendous success, and other Wisconsin 
districts speak highly of her message. 
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Old Stone Lighthouse Surgeon’s Headquarters 
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Accent for the 
gracile curves 
of this stepin is 
the delicately 
stitched leaf- 
motif—in Ebony 
and blue serge. a 
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JAMES SCHWALBACH, Washington High School, 


ART SECTION 
Y. M. C. A.—North Lobby—2:00 
Chairman—Loraine Dury, Green Bay 


Milwaukee, and Radio Class ‘“Let’s Draw” 
WHA, Wisconsin School of the Air—Teaching 
Art Over the Radio 

MRS. SIDNEY BEDORE, Mural Painter, Summary 
of her work in “Who’s Who in American Art’ — 
Mural Design and Composition For Children 

EXHIBITS: GREEN BAY SCHOOL ART—Y. M. 
C. A. Lobbies, FIFTEEN PICTURES FROM 
1938 YOUNG AMERICA PAINTS EXHIBI- 
TION—Y. M. C. A. South Lobby, GREEN BAY 
ART COLONY EXHIBIT—Y. M. C. A. North 
Lobby, DANISH DECORATIVE ARTS—Ne- 
ville Public Museum 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 
Y. M. C. A.—Room A—2:00 

Chairman—C. A. Barfoot, Sheboygan 
HARLAN J. RANDALL, Professor of Accounting 

and Co-operative Marketing, State Teachers’ Col- 

lege, Whitewater, Co-author of ‘Consumers’ Co- 

operative Adventures’—What Can Commercial 

Education Contribute to the Education of the 

Consumer? ' 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS SECTION 
City Hall—Council Chamber—2:00 
Chairman—Edward Ehlert, Manitowoc 


V. L. BEGGS, Supt., Elmhurst, Illinois—Improve- 
ment of the Learning Situation Through Guid- 


ance 
H. S. BONAR, Supt., Manitowoc—Get Under- 
standing 


ENGLISH AND SPEECH SECTION 
Columbus Club—Fern Room—2 :00 
Chairmen—Marion Kopp, Kewaunee; Leah 
Wildhagen, Sturgeon Bay 
DR. RACHAEL SALISBURY, Platteville State 
Teachers’ College, editor of ‘Better Work Hab- 
its in Composition”—Better Reading Habits in 

the Speech and English Classrooms 





” am 


Hotel Northland 
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WELCOME 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE SECTION 
Northland Hotel—tItalian Room—2:00 
Chairman—Helen Goodrich, Fond du Lac 


A. D. WINSPEAR, Classics Department, University 
of Wisconsin—Foreign Travel and the Foreign 
Language Teacher 


GEOGRAPHY SECTION 
Court House—Supervisors Room—2:00 
Chairman—F,. F. Schlosser, Superintendent, 
Chilton 
W. B. HESSELTINE—Integration cf History and 
Geography 


HISTORY SECTION 
Vocational School—Room 218—2:00 
Chairman—Melvin Barts, Clintonville 


JOHN DONALD HICKS, Ph. D., University of 
Wisconsin—In Defense of History 


HOME ARTS SECTION 
Vocational School—Cafeteria—2 :00 
Chairman—Gertrude Flannigan, Green Bay 
LETITIA WALSH, Teacher Trainer, Stout Institute— 
Developing New Phases of Home Economics 
IRENE BRAUN, Supervisor of Homemaking, Mani- 
towoc Vocational School—Household Safety 

DISCUSSION 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Columbus Club—Marquette Room—2:00 
Chairman—A. G. Oosterhous, Appleton 
DR. KATHARINE TAYLOR, State Health Depart- 





iat SO 


ae 


* 


ment—Preventative Mental Hygiene for Junior - 
High School Pupils : 
DONAL BOWKER, Appleton—Home Room (i 
Guidance E 
LIBRARY fi 

Northland Hotel—Colonial Room—2:00 ‘ 


Chairman—Jeanette Fox, Menasha 

MARY K. REELY, Book Selection Division, Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission—Review of 
Current Books 





MRS. CHARLES VESLAK, Librarian, Shawano Pub- The facilities and services of our 
lic Library—How Can the Public Library Come store are at your disposal during 
to the Schoolroom? your convention stay in Green Bay. ' 


Make Prange’s your headquarters 

. and delight in the marvelous } 
selections of last-minute fashions : i 
that make this store the style # 
center of the city. Welcome! ... 
to Green Bay and to Re 


‘PRANGE’S” 
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i} Welcome 
To Green Bay... 


Wisconsin School Teachers 
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A KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY- 
WwW f 
complete showing 0 RURAL SECTION 


everything new in smart Nicolet School—1:15 


; Chairmen—Alice Lefebvre, Green Bay (Pri- 
Wearing apparel for mary); Walter Forsberg, Marinette 


(Rural) 
women. THEME: SOCIAL SCIENCE INTEGRATION | 
(Demonstrations) 
1:15 P.M. 
Coats, Suits, Dresses, Skirts Kindergarten—Our Kindergarten (1) Farm Help- 
cas ers, (2) Fun With Numbers, (3) Come and 
Blouses, Millinery Play 


Grade 1—My Home—Grade 2—Living Here and 
There—Grade 3—The Story of Transportation 
2:00 P.M. 


WASSERSTEEN’S Grades 4, 5, and 6 | 
1. Historical Pageant—Nicolet’s Landing, 2. Cen- ‘ 


Green Bay, Wis tral Europe in Song and Dance 
; ; 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 
Vocational School—Room 318—2:00 


Chairman—Bernard Wulk, Green Bay 
ROY VAN DUZEE, Secretary of the State Industrial 
Arts Association, West Allis will present and 




















Teachers Are A lways lead discussion on “Teaching Industrial Arts in 
Wisconsin Schools” 
Welcome A t EDUCATIONAL TRIP through the Northwest Engi- 


neering Works 


HASLAM'S BOOK SHOP | reas Seen ono 
Chairman—Jennie A. Golden, Marinette 


We Have a Complete Selection of DR. RALPH CRAIG HUEFER, Beloit College, Pro- 
1 BOOKS fessor on Ely Foundation—Bringing Out the 


Hidden Values in Mathematics 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


GREETING CARDS MUSIC SECTION 

SCHOOL EQUIPMENT West High School—Auditorium—2:00 

, Chairman—Lester Skornicka, De Pere 

STATIONERY MAX T. KRONE, Director of Chorus, Northwestern 
' TYPEWRITERS University—Learning to Hear Vertically 


WILLIAM R. SUR, Director of Music, Wisconsin 
High School, Madison, author of ‘Living Music’’ 
—Understanding and Enjoyment for High 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


* Schools 
We value your friendship—come in and PARENT-TEACHER SECTION 
see us when in Green Bay Beaumont Hotel—Attic Room—2:00 


Chai —Robert M. D ,G B 
HASLAM’S BOOK SHOP || mas. AUDREY B. WALTERS, Supervisor of Music, 
325 N. Washington St. Brown County will lead community singing 


: : : JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent of Schools 
{ GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN —Parents, Schools, and Taxation 


i MRS. LEE BLOOD, Green Bay—Ultimate Goals of 
. the Parent-Teacher Movement 
f WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE JOURNAL 
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Columbus Community Club 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Legion Building—Auditorium—2 :00 
Chairman—Fred V. Hein, Oshkosh 

J. F. WADDELL, Assistant Superintendent, State 
: Department of Public Instruction—The State De- 
partment Looks at Wisconsin Physical Education 





KATHERINE REDD DUBIELZIG, University of Cool, new .. . air-minded in- 
Wisconsin—Co-Recreational Activities in the novations . . . giving your 
Physical Education Program feet cloud-like grace and 
RURAL EDUCATION ease. — as the azure of 
, : stratosphere .. . to wear 
(See Kindergarten—Primary Program) them is to experience a new ; 


SAFETY SECTION 
Y. M. C. A.—Room E—2:00 


Chairman—George P. Silverwood, Green Bay B U S C iH om TO | & A L 


WILLIAM C. KNOELK, Assistant Superintendent of 


thrill. " 














Schools, Milwaukee—The Place of Safety In- Beautiful Shoes 
struction in the Curriculum 
LYDIA WELLS, Educational Consultant, American 120 North Washington St. es 
Book Company—Popularizing a School Safety : 
Program 4 
td 








| ATTENTION! Sears Welcomes Y ou 


SUPERINTENDENTS to Green B ay I : 


PRINCIPALS, TEACHERS ts 
Meet Your Friends i 


at Sears 


Y-E-S 


it’s thrifty 






When attending the March meet- 
ing at Green Bay, bring your 
Mimeograph problems to our store. 
We shall be more than glad to 


Sas age ee 


show you the complete Mimeo- to shop at 

graph process—school papers, SEARS 

formagraph maps, administrative ‘ig 
forms, color, lettering guides, The Home of S 


screen plates—and say, have you 
seen the New Model 90 designed 
especially for the smaller schools? 


Coldspot Refrigerators 
Kenmore Washers ‘ 
Prosperity Stoves 


STUEBE : 


a kek 


= oe 





BINDING & PRINTING COMPANY 
Authorized Mimeograph Distributor Sears Roebuck & Co. 
216 Pine St. Green Bay, Wis. Green Sia, Sanne 
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SCIENCE SECTION 

Chairman—Olin Dryer, Kaukauna 

MR. R. S. IHLENFELDT, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction—Conservation as a Part of the 
Work in Science for Junior and Senior High 
Schools 

MR. R. L. SWANSON, Wilson Junior High School, 
Appleton—Resume of Instruction in Conservation 
as is Now Being Carried on in the Appleton 
Schools 

Mr. Swanson will show two reels of movies 

taken of class work in conservation prepared by 
Appleton public schools. 


SPEECH (see ENGLISH and 
SPEECH) 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRIN- 
CIPALS SECTION 
Columbus Clubh—North Room—2:00 
Chairman—L. W. Fulton, Supt., Oconto 
MISS ELLA ENSLOW, Author of “The Little 
Schoolhouse in the Foothills’—The Little 
Schoolhouse Goes to College 
O. H. PLENZKE, Secretary of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association—Current Activities in School 
Legislation 
DISCUSSION 
VISUAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Vocational School—Auditorium—2 :00 
Chairman—Max P. Geimer, Manitowoc 
MAX P. GEIMER—How Movie Pictures Supplement 
Your Class Room Instruction 


KAAPS 








GREEN BAY’S FINEST EATING PLACE 
. . Invites You 
LUNCH—DINNER—CANDY — BAKING 
@ 212 N. Washington 








FOX RIVER VALLEY SCHOOL- 
MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
President, Harley J. Powell, 

Clintonville 
Dinner Meeting, 6:00, Beaumont Hotel 
Music—Green Bay Schools 
Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, University of 
Wisconsin, Wisconsin Educational 
Program 











DAVID WATSON—Sources of Material and Com- 
ments on Pictures Used 
Machine Demonstration 


DISCUSSION 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
SECTION 


Chairman—J. A. Van Natta, Sturgeon Bay 
DISCUSSION 

1. Essential Values of Mental Ability 

2. Do Aptitudes Enhance Qualities? 

3. Personality 

4. Does Industry Meet Maladjustment in the Plant? 


PANEL 

Miss Louise Stern, Green Bay Vocational School 
Superintendent L. W. Emans, Waupaca 

W. W. Hield, State Employment Office, Green Bay 
A. G. Bur, Wisconsin Public Service Corporation, 

Green Bay 

J. E. Phillips, H. C. Prange Company, Green Bay 
A. H. Edgerton, University of Wisconsin 


Questions from the floor 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL SECTION 
Vocational School—Room 104—2:00 
Chairman—Carl Bertram, Appleton 


DR. C. F. FLORY, Ph. D., Psychology Department, 
Lawrence College—How We Learn Skills 





— P HILIPS Restaurant 


Good Food at Prices Which Are Right 
Close to the Bay Theatre 
112 N. WASHINGTON 





HILL’S of GREEN BAY 


The store of quality and lowest price for 
women and children 














Popular Priced Coffee Shop. 





BEAUMONT HOTEL 


Room Rates from $1.50 Single and $2.50 Double 
Luncheons from Thirty-five Cents. 


ON ALL TRUNK HIGHWAYS LEADING INTO GREEN BAY 
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THE STATE DEPARTMENT 





Conservation in Wisconsin’s Schools 


While the consideration of conservation in 
the public schools of the state was emphasized 
repeatedly during the past thirty years, and was 
in fact included in each course of study pre- 
pared for use in the schools during that period, 
effort in its behalf was revitalized as a result 
of the conservation law which was passed by 
the legislature in 1935. 


The law as passed follows: 


“(13) TEXT MATERIAL. * * * (b) The 
state superintendent of public instruction and 
the conservation commission shall cooperate in 
the preparation of material to be used in the 
courses offered under subsections (11) (b) and 
(12) (b) and they shall have power to request 
the assistance of any teacher or professor in any 
of the schools of the state in the preparation of 
such material. They may also make a recom- 
mended list of material now in pamphlets or 
books for guidance of teachers of these courses.’ 


(14) TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. * * * (b) 
In granting certificates for the teaching of the 
courses in science and social studies adequate 
instruction in the conservation of natural re- 
sources shall be required.” 


In compliance with this mandate, Superin- 
tendent Callahan pursued a six fold course,— 


1. Leadership was exercised in assisting teacher 
training institutions throughout the state in the 
organization of curricular offerings to meet con- 
servation needs. This required the services of a 
member of the staff for several weeks each year 
since the passage of the law. 


2. County and city superintendents were directed 
to include the essentials of conservation as a 
part of the in-service training programs for 
teachers in their respective areas. 


3. A consideration of conservation possibilities was 
made a major part of the annual conference pro- 
grams of city and county superintendents, city 
and county supervisors, and rural normal prin- 
cipals. These programs were held during School- 
men’s Week, and discussions by staff members 
were supplemented by addresses of nationally 
recognized authorities of the field. 


4. Staff supervisors were directed to emphasize con- 
servation fundamentals in various conferences 
held throughout the state, and to respond to 
calls which might come for assistance. 


5. With the cooperation of the Conservation Com- 
mission, a committee was appointed to assist 
in the preparation of materials which were 
printed and distributed to the various schools of 
the state to be used for curriculum construction 


() O 








and instructional guidance. The bulletin ‘Teach- 
ing Conservation in Wisconsin Schools” was the 
outcome of their cooperative effort. 
This bulletin includes not only a basic under- 
lying philosophy and a consideration of funda- 
mental psychological values, but a discussion of 
the five major area of our natural resources,— 

(a) The Soil 

(b) Water Resources 

(c) Mineral Resources 

(d) Forests and Wild Vegetation 

(e) Wildlife 
35,000 of these bulletins were distributed to the 
schools of the state and form the basis of Wis- 
consin’s program of conservation education. A 
second edition is now ready for distribution. 


6. A very helpful two part bulletin entitled “Helps 
in Teaching Conservation” was published by 
the Department and distributed to the schools 
of the state. The first part of the bulletin in- 
cludes a very carefully selected bibliography of 
conservation teaching materials available; the 
second part includes suggestions to help teach- 
ers in making necessary adaptations to suit the 
interests and educational needs of young pupils, 
and at the same time to give them from year to 
year the foundation for later more highly or- 
ganized conservation experiences. The supply of 
this bulletin has been completely sskanael and 
a second edition will appear shortly. 


While mere compliance with the law would 
have been met by the provision of an organi- 
zational outline with a brief bibliography of 
available instructional materials, possible values 
are far too involved and teaching techniques 
essential to success far too complex to be 
chanced to so inadequate a course. Conse- 
quently, a much more inclusive and a much 
more intensive program was chosen. Thought- 
ful study of the committee's instructional point 
of view will reflect the challenge recognized,— 


“Conservation is not a single subject. It is an 
area of learning, and a way of living. Its facts 
are found in the sciences, and its applications 
extend into all fields of study. That instruction 
which contributes most to good citizenship will 
contribute most to conservation. The involved 
and specialized aspects of such a vast area of 
learning cannot be grasped by children. The 
teacher must so present the work that the pupils 
will see in their comruunities and their daily 
living the facts for the principles of conservation. 
They must so teach that the pupils will see the 
effects of soil erosion in the muddy water of 
the stream, and the gully on the hillside. Here 
is an opportunity to develop an appreciation and 
an understanding of national pte 3 so from the 
local experiences of the pupils.” 
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To meet the challenge stated and implied in 
the foregoing requires much more than the 
mere organization of a course to be pursued 
over a period of a few weeks or even a few 
months of a school year. Truly, conservation 
should permeate all of the work of the school 
and find expression on the part of pupils in 
practically all of their daily actions. To achieve 
this end requires the highest type of teacher 
development possible since instructional success 
in this as in all other fields depends in the last 
analysis upon the teacher of the school. 

(1) A rich background of science, (2) rec- 
ognition of fundamental conservational princi- 
ples, (3) information as to the teaching ap- 
proaches possible in at least the immediate en- 
vironment, (4) mastery of skills essential to 
teaching success in the science field, and (5) a 
desire to do something for conservation are all 
essential if worthwhile lasting results are to be 
achieved. 

While superintendents, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals can do much by way of including the 
consideration of conservational values as a part 
of their in-service training programs, the real 
challenge rests with our teacher training insti- 
tutions to which our experienced teachers turn 
for summer study guidance, and in which the 
idealism, purposes, and practices of our pros- 
pective teachers are being developed. 


* 


Department Conferences 

At the office conference, January 3, Prof. 
W. H. Varnum addressed the department on 
the Relation of Art to Industrial Arts. He made 
a plea for a closer cooperation between the two 
and cited a number of instances showing how 
correlations may be had and how the emotional 
urge of the student may find an outlet and 
expression in terms of the beautiful and objec- 
tive. ‘‘Art is not to be divorced from ordinary 
things or the material; it is an inherent part of 
our very existence and our environment—it is 
an important complementary.” 

He was succeeded by Miss Gladys Borchers 
of the University faculty who talked on Speech. 
It was shown that oral expression is not a 
thing set apart from our ordinary conduct of 
affairs, but a real necessity in everyday life. 
The ability to express himself in terms which 
are forceful, concise and to the point should be 
a part of everyone’s equipment. It was recog- 
nized that instruction in this phase of school 
work should be more extensive than at present 


and that the ideal situation would be where 
every teacher could take care of her share of 
the work. More training for this work in our 
teachers’ colleges seems desirable and necessary. 


The conference on February 6, was attended 
by all members of the department. H. W. 
Schmidt, chairman of the program committee, 
introduced the first speaker, J. G. Crownhart, 
Secretary of the State Medical Society of Wis- 
consin. Mr. Crownhart’s talk was highly infor- 
mative. It was based in part on his recent book, 
“Sickness Insurance in Europe,” data for which 
was secured during his recent trip abroad. The 
report of the special committee to study the 
distribution of health service and sickness care 
in Wisconsin was also distributed to our super- 
visors. The National Resources Board has re- 
cently declared Wisconsin to rank among the 
first three states of the nation in its health 
achievements. 

The next speaker was George H. Drewry 
who has recently completed thirty-five years of 
service in the department. Mr. Drewry told us 
about the department as it operated in 1903 and 
subsequent years and drew some interesting 
comparisons. There has been a vast increase in 
the activities of the department during the in- 
tervening years. Mr. Drewry showed photo- 
graphs of the office personnel for the year 1903 
and again in 1919. 

The third speaker was V. E. Kimball, legal 
adviser. Mr. Kimball gave a synopsis of edu- 
cational bills before the legislature as of Feb- 
ruary 6, including the budget bill, new high 
school tuition bill, small school bill, elementary 
school tuition, high school transportation, ten- 
ure law, county council of education, certifica- 
tion, compulsory insurance (transportation), 
utility tax, etc. 


* 


Mr. Waddell on Important Committee 

The board of directors of the American 
Country Life Association, 207 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. has elected J. F. Waddell, 
Senior Assistant State Superintendent, member 
of the Committee on Rural Education. The 
work of this committee will be financed by the 
Farm Foundation, Chicago. 

Dr. H. C. Taylor, Director of the Farm 
Foundation, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, has called the first meeting of the com- 
mittee which will be at the office of the Foun- 
dation in Chicago, March 3 and 4, 1939. 
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SHLIGHTS OF EDUCATIONAL NEWS =aaaee 


MARRIAGE NO CAUSE FOR DISMISSAL 


Two teachers in different school 
districts were dismissed last year 
for reason of marriage. School 
boards in the districts construed 
marriage to constitute cause for 
such action. Hearings were held be- 
fore the boards according to pro- 
visions of the tenure law but both 
boards stood pat. The cases were 
taken into circuit courts of Mil- 
waukee and Racine counties. In 
both cases the court held that the 
teacher in question was lawfully en- 
titled to her status as teacher. Both 
school boards appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. On account of the 
similarity of the cases they were 
heard together on January. The Su- 
preme Court has handed down its 
decision that marriage of a female 
teacher is not cause for dismissal 
under the act of 1937. 





Mrs. Ingram Leaves 
State Department 


Mrs. Marguerite L. Ingram, state 
supervisor of crippled children di- 
vision, has announced her resigna- 
tion to be effective this summer. 
The then Marguerite Lison came to 
Wisconsin in 1926 as executive sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Association 
for the Disabled, which organiza- 
tion took the lead in and sponsored 
legislation for the establishment of 
crippled children’s schools under 
the State Department. This was ac- 
complished in 1927 and the state 
superintendent lost no time in ap- 
pointing Miss Lison as supervisor 
in his department. Pioneering this 
work, breaking ground here and 
there, and organizing new schools 
was a real job. Fortunately, the 
new supervisor had the necessary 
drive and diplomacy to chart new 
paths and the schools were off to 
a good start. As a departmental as- 
sociate in these early days of the 
movement, we recall the obstacles, 
the problems, and the disappoint- 
ments of those early years, and are 
therefore not hesitant to acknowl- 
edge the difficulty of the first direc- 
tor’s job. That it was well done, no 
one will deny. 

On February 6, 1932, Miss Lison 
was married to Senator G. Erle In- 
gram of Eau Claire. She continued 
the supervisory work, with reluc- 
tance, in response to general de- 
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Hansen Named Head of 
Southern W.E.A. for 1939 


William C. Hansen, superintend- 
ent of schools at Stoughton, was 
elected president of the Southern 
W.E.A. at the convention held in 
Madison the early part of last 
month. He succeeds Frank C. Bray, 
Ft. Atkinson, who staged a fine 
convention in spite of the fact that 





W. C. Hansen 


icy roads and near-zero weather 
kept many teachers from outlying 
communities from attending the 
conference. 

Other officers elected: Supt. R. S. 
Smith, Jefferson, and Miss Eleanor 
Cox, Baraboo, vice presidents; R. L. 
Liebenberg, Madison, secretary (3 
year term); and O. L. Robinson, 
Janesville, treasurer. 

The association went on record 
as backing the legislative program 
of the W.E.A., and urged the fed- 
eral communications commission to 
approve the use of increased broad- 
casting for our state radio stations 


WHA and WLBL. 





mand. Presently Mrs. Ingram is 
looking forward to a well-earned 
rest at the new home being built 
near Eau Chaire. 

Miss Florence Phenix, able as- 
sistant to Mrs. Ingram, will suc- 
ceed to the supervisorship. 
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Legion Plans ‘‘Boys’ 
State’’ at Delafield 


A recent announcement from 
H. H. Helble, principal of Apple- 
ton High school and State Chair- 
man of Americanism for the Ameri- 
can Legion, outlines an interesting 
and significant Legion project 
which will attract more than 800 
Wisconsin high school boys to St. 
John’s Military Academy, Delafield, 
June 18-24 for Wisconsin's first 
Boys’ State, being sponsored by the 
state Legion’s laboratory of prac- 
tical political science. 

Plans call for the gathering of 
some 800 high school boys with 
outstanding leadership and _intel- 
lectual qualifications, who will be 
given actual training for political 
leadership in a democracy. The fee 
will be $15 for the seven days of 
the conference, and patriotic groups, 
service clubs, and individuals are 
invited to subsidize one or more 
boys. The fee includes all expenses 
of housing and feeding, but not 
transportation to and from the 
conference. 


U. of W. Coaches to Help 


Mr. Helble says that many edu- 
cational activities will be included 
in the week’s program, in addition 
to the setting up of national, state, 
county, and local government agen- 
cies for the mythical state. Mythical 

Olitical parties and campaigns will 

be organized. Recreation will be 
under the personal direction of 
Harry A. Stuhldreher and Joe 
Steinhauer of the U. of W. athletic 
department. Law students, educa- 
tors and coaches will constitute the 
educational staff. 

“The primary purpose of the 
Boys’ State,” says Mr. Helble, “is 
to teach each boy that government 
is just what we, the people, make 
it. It teaches boys that in a democ- 
racy all citizens must study their 
government, from the local wards 
up to Washington, must understand 
it, respect it, and preserve it by 
practicing good government.” 

Mr. Helble urges the cooperation 
of all Wisconsin school administra- 
tors in promoting this worthwhile 
Legion program. He emphasizes 





(Continued on page 370, column 1) 
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SEAL SALE FOR DISABLED DESERVES YOUR SUPPORT 


For the fifth successive year, the 
Wisconsin Association for the Dis- 
abled is participating in the na- 
tional sale of Easter seals for crip- 
pled children. Although the educa- 
tors of Wisconsin are not strangers 
to this program, the JOURNAL feels 
that it will do no harm to call their 
attention once more to the fact that 
the creation of special facilities for 
the education of crippled children, 
of an adequate hospitalization pro- 
gram, and of general public recog- 
nition of the problem of the phys- 





RIPPLED CHILDREN 
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ically handicapped, has been co- 
incidental with the history of the 
organization that is financed entire- 
ly by the sale of these seals. 

This year the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation for the Disabled is hoping 
for an even better response than in 
previous years, because of the fact 
that it must finance Wawbeek, the 
summer recreation home for crip- 
pled children at Wisconsin Dells. 
Rural distribution of the seals is 
done almost entirely through the 
county schools, and urban commit- 
tees often call upon the city schools 
for aid. The JouRNAL believes this 
to be a very worthy enterprise and 
urges Wisconsin school people to 
do what they can to insure the 
success of the campaign. Details 
may be had by writing the state 
headquarters of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation for the Disabled at 119 
Monona Avenue, Madison. 





‘‘Boys’ State’’— : 
(Continued from page 369) 


the fact that the project is decid- 
edly not a camp for underprivileged 
boys or juvenile delinquents; it is 
rather a class for leaders. Candi- 
dates need not be sons of Legion- 
naires. Seniors and juniors are pre- 
ferred. 

The JouRNAL hopes that Wis- 
consin schoolmen will work with 
the Legion on this admirable 
project. 








Gluesing, Wis. Ped. 
ffers Magic Show 


“Now you see it, now you don’t” 
is the principle back of an inter- 
esting auditorium show being pre- 
sented in scores of Wisconsin 
schools by C. E. Gluesing, for 14 
years connected with Wisconsin 
schools, who has turned his hobby 
into a worthwhile profession. 

Sleight of hand tricks always 
were a lot of fun for Gluesing, 
and the popeyed wonder of stu- 
dents who saw him in action set 
him to thinking. Why not tie up 
good educational lessons with a bit 
of magic? There was no question 
of motivation, for the open- 
mouthed wonder of students trying 
to catch him doing his tricks con- 
vinced him that a good auditorium 
program might be developed 
around the theme of magic. Since 
October he’s appeared in more than 
130 schools of the state, giving a 
magic show emphasizing points in 
good citizenship and education. Re- 
cently we had the pleasure of read- 
ing letters written by some-of the 
school administrators in whose 
schools Mr. Gluesing appeared, 
and all were high in their praises. 

Mr. Gluesing was connected with 
the “House of Magic’ at the Chi- 
cago fair, and he is considering the 
possibility of doing similar work at 
the New York fair this summer. 

Those administrators who are 
interested in having Mr. Gluesing 
appear on their auditorium pro- 
grams can reach him through Gen- 
eral Delivery, Beaver Dam. 





Secondary Principals 
at Madison, April 14-15 





The annual spring conference of 
the secondary school principals will 
meet at the Wisconsin Memorial 
Union, Madison, April 14 and 15. 
The theme of the conference is 
“Meeting the Needs of Youth”. 
The conference is sponsored by the 
Department of Education of the 
University in cooperation with the 
Wisconsin Association of Second- 
ary School Principals. 

In the opening session of the 
conference on Friday morning, five 
Wisconsin educators will speak on 
various phases of the general sub- 
ject. These will include presenta- 
tions of the problems of guidance, 
provisions for non-college pupils, 
utilizing the community in devel- 
oping a program, and out-of-school 
youth. Mr. O. H. Plenzke will pre- 
sent the most recent developments 
in regard to educational legislation. 











Monroe County Teacher 
‘*Sees Double’’ Every Day 


Those of you who have the least 
bit of difficulty recalling names of 
pupils the first week of school can 
sympathize with Arvid Michelson, 
teacher of the Woodard school, 
Portland township, Monroe county, 
who has three sets of twins to keep 
straight. And to make matters 
worse, four of them are from one 
family. The four young Bjarnstads 
are at the left, ages 10 and 8, and 
the Hausers, age 8, on the right. 

Can you blame Mickelson for 
having that slightly puzzled expres- 
sion on his face? 





The Friday afternoon discussion 
groups tentatively planned deal 
with “Problems of the Large High 
School”, “Problems of the Junior 
High School’, ‘Helping Youth to 
Meet Its Needs Through Guid- 
ance’, “Curriculum Problems of 
the Small High School,” ‘‘Activi- 
ties, Clubs and the Noon Hour”, 
and probably a section dealing with 
“English and Remedial Reading’. 

President Dykstra will speak at 
the luncheon meeting on Friday. 
Friday evening the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of Secondary Principals 
will hold a dinner meeting under 
the direction of Mr. Joseph F. 
Kraus. 

On Saturday morning, Dr. Kath- 
arine Taylor of the Department of 
Mental Hygiene and author of the 
recent book, “Do Adolescents Need 
Parents ?”’ will discuss the personal 
needs of youth. Dr. W. M. Aikin 
who is directing the program of 
the Thirty Experimental Schools 
will discuss what schools are do- 
ing to meet these needs. 
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COMING EVENTS 


March 31—Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers 
convention, at Green Bay. 

March 29-Apr. 1—Mid-West Physical Educa- 
tion Ass’n. Convention, at Indianapolis. 

April 3-6—American Ass’n of Health, Phy. 
Ed. and Recreation, at San Francisco. 

April 14-15—Wisconsin Secondary Principals 
Conference, at Madison. 

April 18-20—Wisconsin Congress of P.T.A. 
convention, at Madison. 

April 21-22—Wis. Schoolboards and City 
Supts. Ass’ns., at Madison. 

April 29—Wis. Elem. School Prin. Ass’n. 
Conference, at Madison. ; 

July 17-21—Institute for Supts. and Princi- 
pals, U. of W., Madison. 








The end of the first semester witnessed the annual 
“graduation” of 175 Kenosha girls completing a 
course in Infant Hygiene given to students of the 
7B grades in public parochial schools of the city. This 
novel course has been given for many years, with 
5,474 girls completing the work, given under the di- 
rection of Miss Edna E. Hood, supervisor in the 
Household Arts Department. 


At its regular February meeting, the Antigo Board 
of Education renewed the contract of Supt. P. A. 
Tipler for a period of three years, beginning next 
July. Supt. Tipler has been connected with the Antigo 
schools for sixteen years, the past five of which were 
served as Superintendent. 


Supt. E. J. McKean of Tomah addressed the Bar- 
ron County Local on January 14. President George 
M. Wavrunek of Haugen reports a splendid meeting, 
well attended. : 


Polk, Sawyer, Winnebago counties, and the 
Marathon Public Schools are now 100%ers! 


Several Wisconsin commercial teachers were re- 
cently elected to important offices in the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation, at the meeting of 
that body in Chicago. Mrs. G. W. Puffer, Fond du 
Lac, was named secretary of the private school de- 
partment; Agnes Huberty, Madison Vocational school, 
was named vice chairman of the administrators’ round 
table; A. J. Cox, Racine Horlick High school, was 
named vice chairman of the bookkeeping and account- 
ing round table; and Thomas Redfield, Milwaukee 
Vocational school was named chairman of the office 
machine round table. 


A. S. Peterson, ag. teacher at the Weyauwega high 
school for the past four years, has resigned his posi- 
tion to become county agent of Price county. 


Supt. Ben Graham of Pittsburg was recently elected 
president of the AASA by the mail voting system. 


Supt. Milton C. Potter’s completion of twenty-five 
years of superintending the Milwaukee schools was 
the occasion for a testimonial dinner on March 11. 
The Milwaukee City Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations and various educational organizations spon- 
sored the event. 
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Another copy of Firefly Flashes, publication of 
fourth graders in Platteville S.T.C. has come to our 
desk. It is expanded over previous numbers, carries 
articles on Safety, Time and Clocks, and winds up 
with movie reviews. 


The new legislative committee of the association 
consists of Wm. Hansen, Stoughton, Chairman; V. C. 
Kimball, Madison; Izetta Byers, West Bend; and the 
president and secretary. 


Upon authorization by the Executive Committee 
there has been appointed a contiuning committee on 
the retirement system. It shall be the duty of the 
committee to study and make evaluations of the retire- 
ment system and report to the Executive Committee. 

Members of the committee are: Grace Ogden, La- 
Crosse, Chairman; Wm. T. Darling, Wauwatosa; 
Mark H. Ingraham, Madison. 


At a luncheon held on Friday, February 10, in con- 
nection with the convention of the Southern Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association, the men of Eastern Dane 
County formed a Schoolmaster’s Club. Present at the 
first meeting were John Wrage, R. H. Parsons, A. J. 
Gabriel, W. Barr, E. Bainbridge, A. Giaudrone, 
George Blackman, Gustave Stowe, Harry Hansen and 
Leon Edman. 

Officers elected were: President—August Gabriel, 
Vice-president—Gustave Stowe, Secretary-Treasurer— 
Leon Edman. 

Any other men of Eastern Dane who would like 
to join are urged to get in touch with some member. 
Another meeting is planned for the near future. 





What is an “Advertising Key”— 
and What of it? 


Advertising folks are funny people— 
they expect returns on the money they 
spend! To judge the pulling power of 
an ad they give it a “key”—usually a 
number, such as dept. A or a number 
such as 543 STMWIS. As orders come 
in they check these against the key num- 
bers, and future advertising programs 
are usually determined on the basis of 
coupon returns. Fair enough—but often 
readers do a publication “dirt” by not 
indicating the key number in their 
answer to the ad. 

Right in this particular issue there’s 
an ad keyed with the street address of 
34 (if you look you'll find it), and the 
company plainly tells us “we expect to 
guide our future advertising efforts in 
your pages by the results obtained from 
this series of advertisements.” 

That’s why we are prayerfully hoping 
that many Wisconsin teachers respond 
to this and other ads—and that they 
either use the key number or utter those 
magic words “I saw your ad in the Wis- 
consin Journal of Education.” 

It sure does help, brothers and cis- 
terns, so give us a break! 
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NOTE: Alaska’s huge glaciers are actually 
moving ice rivers. Often, reverberations of 
the ship's whistle dislodge great sections of ice 
which crash thundering into the fjord waters. 


MicHuty GLACIERS, roaring beneath 
Alaska’s May-through-September vacation-time 
sun, would alone be worth the trip, without 
Alaska’s rugged peaks and smooth mountain- 
locked seas; without Alaska’s strangely colored 
totems; without Alaska’s modern towns where 
Russians and gold-mad sourdoughs once held 
sway. Add to these Alaska’s Interior, where still 
more thrills await in Matanuska Valley, Mt. 
McKinley National Park, and along the storied 
Yukon River. 


Come by modern, completely air-conditioned 
train over scenic routes to Seattle, where you 
board your one-class All-American steamer for 
nearby Alaska! Rail and all-inclusive steamer 
fares are low with a complete choice of cruises 
and cruise-tours and sailings several times weekly. 

Plan your Alaska cruise so that, en route to or 
from Alaska, you may attend the N.E.A. Conven- 
tion in San Francisco and see the World’s Fair. 
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The National Association of Penmanship Teachers 
and Supervisors will be held on March 30, 31 and 
April 1, at Cleveland, Ohio, in the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. 


Speaking to the high school principals of New York 
in conference at Syracuse, Dr. Francis T. Spaulding, 
director of the New York State Regents Inquiry into 
the Cost and Character of Public Education, made 
several proposals. Among them were recommendations 
for changes in school district organization. Another 
recommendation is to extend the high school course 
to five and six years to provide subjects for pupils 
who are unable to find jobs after graduation from 
the four-year course. In the matter of regents’ exam- 
inations, it was held that the State Department 
withdraw from the plan under which it has had to 
determine the grade status of hundreds of thousands 
of pupils. Another suggestion was that individual 
schools be given more freedom in providing for 
pupils what needs to be done for them. It was no 
secret that the regents’ examinations predetermined 
school offerings to a large degree. 


The Woodrow Wilson Junior High School Radio 
Club of Manitowoc has built a shortwave transmitter 
for the use of the club. Two-way communications are 
possible and conversations are carried on between 
members of the club and amateurs in points as far 
away as Alaska and the West Indies. 

Since the station license W9KWD was received 
from the Federal Communications Commission in 
May, over five hundred and fifty two-way communi- 
cations have been established. Conversations have been 
carried on with amateur operators in thirty-four out 
of the forty-eight states and in every Canadian 
province. 

In addition to the radio club members, the science 
classes have been inducted into the mysteries of 
radiophoning and find many pleasant hours in talking 
directly to people in other parts of the world. 


The club is composed of about twenty-five members. 
It is sponsored by Gordon Heffernan, instructor in 
Industrial Arts. 


It is believed that the Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School is the only junior high in the state to 
own and operate a radiophone transmitter of this 
type 


Miss Margaret A. Haley, for many years a militant 
champion of the schools and teachers’ rights, passed 
away in January. Chicago educator bulletins gave lib- 
re space in appreciation and eulogy of their departed 
eader, 


The annual midwinter conference of the American 
Legion was held at Rhinelander, January 27-29. Herb 
Helble of Appleton had charge of Americanism sec- 
tions. He urged Legionnaires to rally to the defense 
of the right of self-government, privileges of the Bill 
of Rights and free education. It was gratifying to 
note that the state department commander, Henry O. 
Regner of West Bend, made a plea for the education 
of children as a means of maintaining democracy. 


Miss Lillian Knudson, home ec. teachers at Ells- 
worth, has resigned, to teach in the textile and applied 
arts department of Beaver college, near Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Mrs. Meta Berger, for 30 years a member of the 
Milwaukee school board, has announced her retire- 
ment from the board on June 20. 
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At a recent meeting of the Central Wisconsin con- 
ference, Roy Bloomquist of Manawa was re-elected 
president of the conference and Lee Forrest, Marion, 
was re-elected secretary and treasurer. 

A conference note of interest, in passing: Waupaca 
High school recently broke the 31 consecutive confer- 
ence winning streak of the Marion H.S. basketball 
team, emerging on top of a 25-14 score. 


Three additions to the Stevens Point curriculum: a 
course in ag, with 62 students enrolled, is being 
taught by V. C. Hendrickson, Mrs. Helen Holcombe 
has charge of speech correction work, and a special 
sight-saving room has been established under the di- 
rection of Miss Inez Morrow. 

Miss Marie Zimmerli, director of Home Economics 
at Stevens Point High school, has brought out a sec- 
ond edition of her Stevens Point H.S. Cook Book. 


We are asked to remind our members engaged in 
health, physical education, and recreation education 
that the annual convention of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
will be held jointly with the Southwest District of the 
California State association in San Francisco, April 
3-6. For further information as to the convention 
details write to Bertha M. Kellar, San Francisco 
Junior College. 


Within several months our credit union officials 
will be tearing their hair, for summer brings hun- 
dreds of meritorious requests for loans—and the 
money comes from teachers who have a bit of cash 
which they want to put to work with very satisfactory 
returns. So, if you have a little “nest egg’ which 
should be hatching dollars in interest we suggest 
that you investigate the investment advantages of the 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union. 


Miss Nina C. Jorstad, River Falls, is the new super- 
vising teacher in Pierce county, filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of Miss Ida Qualle, Jan. 10. 
Miss Jorstad has had extensive experience in rural 
education, her last position being at Weyerhauser. 


Lewis R. Marchenkuski, principal of the Green Lake 
County Normal school, recently received a Mas- 
ters degree from Teachers College, Columbia. Con- 
grats, say we! 


A student of Kiel high school reports an activity 
worth commenting upon. The lack of a public forum 
program in the community impressed Woodrow Sizer, 
the economics and social problems teacher in the Kiel 
High school to such an extent that he has organized 
a school-wide Social Science Forum, meeting in the 
evenings. As far as we know Kiel is the smallest 
high school in the state to have such a regular school 
activity, carried on with regularity. If we're wrong 
we'd like to hear about it. 


The Kewaunee County local reports an interesting 
February meeting, featuring a panel discussion by 5 
students of the Door-Kewaunee County Normal, un- 
der the supervision of Miss Martha Kellogg. The dis- 
cussion centered around the needed changes in cur- 
riculum to make rural teaching more purposeful. 
Following the panel discussion Supt. J. F. Bertram 
spoke on the subject of Progressive Education as it 
has effected the rural and small community school. 


The Manawa elementary pupils are very proud of 
their new electric phonograph purchased fom profits 
on their operetta given last fall under the direction 
of Miss Mina Jarvis, and the receipts of the fair ex- 
hibits of the elementary school at the Waupaca County 
Fair. 
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“EITHER or EYETHER?’’ Which do 
you use? This controversy still rages. Although 
the theory has been refuted that ‘‘eyether” 
came into the language by way of George I, 
many still believe the story that when George I 
of the House of Hanover came to the British 
throne, he pronounced words in which diph- 
thongs occurred in the German manner—by 
sounding the second vowel. Aping the king, 
the court adopted his ‘‘eyether’—hence, its 
place in the King’s English today. 


Fi a 
UNLIKE the earliest poetry of most coun- 
tries, the oldest poems of China are lyric, not 
epic. An anthology, full of lovely lyrics with 
which pupils should be familiar, is My Poretry 
Book (grades 1-12) illustrated by Willy Pogany. 


te te all 
A SURVEY indicates that visitors to the N.Y. 
World’s Fair will spend at least $500,000,000. 


a“ 
REARMAMENT ..... all territorial con- 
quests are not made by wars. ‘In March, 1938, 
German armies motored into Austria and flew 
into Austria without any fighting. They took 
possession of the country and made it a part of 
Germany.” This excerpt from FOREIGN LANDS 
AND PEoPLEs illustrates the up-to-date content 
of THE J. RUSSELL SMITH SINGLE-CycLE PLUS 
GEOGRAPHIES in which the maps are consist- 
ently revised to show new political alignments. 


—_—— 
COMPLETE REVOLUTION of the 
bookkeeping-accounting cycle is achieved in 
a one-year course in BOOKKEEPING FOR 
PERSONAL AND BusINEss USE, a new text by 
Kirk, Alleman, and Klein. 


“_— 
CCC camps have taught 65,000 illiterates to 
read and write. 


—_— 

BEWARE the ides of March. For many, 
this month signifies spring—time to doff winter 
clothes and freeze in the March gales. For 
Latin students, it recalls the soothsayer’s warn- 
ing to Caesar. The study of Latin becomes live 
and natural as it was in the Roman days in 
THE WINSTON LATIN SERIES—THE Roap TO 
LATIN and SECOND YEAR LATIN. 


The JOHN C.AVVT YES sey VB COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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3 VACATIONS «I 


in these \OW COST ALLEXPENSE Zoze2s 


Castle Living at Banff Springs Hotel 





* Live at three famous mountain resorts. 


Louise, rustic Emerald Lake Chalet. 
With top-of-the-world 
riding, hiking, tennis, fishing, d 


2 Glorious Days... . from $37.50 
3 Spectacular Days . . from $47.25 
4 Colorful Days . . . . from $57.00 


6 Wonderful Days. . . from $74.50 
Tours begin at Banff or Field June 10 
and include modern hotel accommodation, 
meals and 126 miles of Mountain Motoring. 


Add rail fare to Banff (or Field). 
a 
$1000.00 COLOR PHOTO CONTEST 


47 cash prizes for Canadian Rockies color 
photographs—in a world of thrilling Alpine 
color. Ask for full details. 
« 
Low round-trip summer rail fares to Banff, 
Pacific Northwest, California, and the 
Golden ye International Exposition 
going via the Canadian Rockies — fast 
Canadian Pacific air-conditioned trains, 


ancing. 





Ask Your Travel Agent or 
71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 


Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake | 











TEACHERS, ATTENTION! 


The Credit Evaluation Committee of 
the WEA is asking your —7 in carry- 
ing out its investigation of problems 
arising out of credits evaluated upon 
transferring from one school to another, 
In order to secure data, it has prepared 
a short questionnaire which has been 
sent in quantity to the heads of the 
county, city or vocational schools for 
distribution. If you have had difficulty 
in credits which apply to the task as- 
signed, please note the information on 
the provided form and mail it to the 
chairman of the committee. 











Oshkosh State Teachers college has its own college 
of the air, given each Monday over three stations 
in and around Oshkosh. Dr. May M. Beenken has 
charge of the programs, and various members of the 
faculty participate. The schedule between now and 
the close of the year is as follows: 

Mar. 20—“Radio in a Modern School Program’— 
Miss Gertrude Metze. 

Mar. 27—"‘Visual Aids in Teaching’”—Miss Orpha 
Wollangk. 

Apr. 3—‘Phases of High School Geography’— 
Miss Leavelva Bradbury. 

Apr. 10—‘Contributions of Play to the Child’s 
Development’’—Miss Marian Kuntz. 

Apr. 17—“Reading for Recreation’”—Miss Cozette 
Groves. 

Apr. 24—“How to Develop Children’s Voices’— 
Miss Lila M. Rose. 

May 1—“The Use of Students Forums in Educa- 
tion’’—Mr. Nevin S. James. 

May 8—"‘Language Activities in Social Experiences” 
—Mrs. Laura T. Johnson. 

May 15—‘‘Why Teach Physical Education ?””—Mr. 


| Edward Sacharski. 


olf, eg in 


May 22—‘Shall Report Cards be Abolished ?”— 
Miss Berenice Maloney. 

May 29—‘Modern Trends in Elementary Educa- 
tion”—Mr. William F. Price. 

Stations WTAQ, WIBU, and KFIFZ carry the 
program at 7:30 Monday evenings. Miss Beenken 
would appreciate your suggestions and comments. 


Educational workshop-conferences—sponsored by 
the Joint Committee on Education in Wisconsin as 
one of its major projects, this year will be built 
around modern trends in education, with special refer- 
ence to one-room rural schools, legalized transporta- 
tion of school children, state board of education and 
tuition problems in Wisconsin. 

This was decided at a recent meeting of the Joint 
Committee on Education in Wisconsin at the Mil- 
waukee City Club, Miss Almere L. Scott, secretary, 
reports. Contacters for prospective workshops will be 
Mrs. Edgar Buzzell, Delavan, Mrs. Charles Schuele, 
Oconomowoc, Miss Almere Scott, Madison, and Mrs. 
E. C. Thompson, Madison. 


Organizations represented were the American As- 
sociation of University Women, American Legion 
Auxiliary, Congress of Parents and Teachers, Wiscon- 
sin Education Association, Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Federation of Music 
Clubs, Federation of Women’s Clubs, League of 
Women Voters, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and University Extension Division. 
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FREE - OR NEARLY SO! 


Planning a trip this summer? Free 
folders galore: for the West and San 
Francisco Fair see ads on pages 330, 
357, 374, 377, 379. For Alaska you can 
get a beautiful Fun Map; see page 372. 
For folders on foreign travel see pages 
357 and 378. 


Win a photo prize—see page 374. 
Free “Dictionary Games and Exer- 
cises”—page 383. 





Catalogue of “Free Films For 
Schools” 25¢ for postal costs, see page 
375. Also page 379 for free film 
catalogue. 











The Department of Public Instruction has issued a 
statistical report covering the scope of the crippled 
children division. Those interested in the develop- 
ment of these schools, their costs and the number 
of children cases in the various centers should secure 


a copy. 


The National Association of Journalism Directors 
of secondary schools is headed by Wm. E. Blake, 
Hign School, Hartford, Conn. Olive Allen of St. 
Paul is vice-president, Orval C. Husted, Sand Springs, 
Okla., is Secretary and Harriet E. Blum of Detroit 
is Treasurer. Mis Maude Staudenmayer of Solomon 
Juneau H. S., Milwaukee, is North Central Director. 


Are you faithful followers of Lum and Abner, 
radio artists of national fame? If so you undoubtedly 
will hear their special education broadcast on or 
around March 26, and if you're not a regular devotee 
of their program we suggest that you tune in that 
night and hear their tribute to teachers and schools. 
The program comes on at 6:15 every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday. 


If any of our readers are interested in getting away 
from the standard type of commencement to the ‘“‘vita- 
lized” commencement, we suggest a recent NEA bul- 
letin which is devoted exclusively to the subject. 


A teacher from Woodstock, Illinois, writes to ex- 
press her appreciation for Journal publication of the 
program schedules of the Wisconsin School of the 
Air. 


The Safety Division of the Highway Commission 
has just completed copy of How To Teach Highway 
Safety. We have had the privilege of examining the 
Manuscript and are impressed by the wealth of prac- 
tical helps in safety. The book, we hope, will be made 
available to every teacher. 


A statewide conference on crime control will be 
held at Madison, April 21 and 22. 


The Student Council of Roosevelt Junior High in 
Beloit has compiled a student handbook. It is a very 
creditable publication and should be helpful in stu- 
dent self-direction. 














The 16 mm. Portable Sound 
Projector That Gives 


THEATER QUALITY 
JECTION 


ONLY DeVRY—puitaer of the finest 


professional theater projection equipment—in- 
corporates in a portable projector the famous 
DeVry “Intermittent Sprocket,” embodying the 
same principle used on all theater projectors. 
Get the facts about this NEW revolutionary 
improvement, and 24 other DeVry features, 
which assure a new standard of low-flicker, 
high-fidelity projection: brighter, clearer, 
smoother pictures; natural, life-like sound am- 
plification; scratch-proof operation that safe- 
guards film life; automatic synchronization and 
a host of other advantages. Send coupon today 
for literature giving full descriptions, NEW 
LOW PRICES, and details of the DeVry “Self- 
Liquidating Plan” of special interest to schools 
which may not have ready funds available. 





DeVRY CORPORATION 

1131 Armitage Ave., Chicago 

Send illustrated literature, NEW LOW PRICES, and 
“DeVry Self-Liquidating Plan.” 


PU ic eke e ie ee ELE CREEL Oe bawatec dbs weber ¥diaeae 


DR Gc chines one cnerd cbnmodtentatasnttawdeercuciced ' 
(© Check here and enclose 25¢ if you desire new ' 
64-page book, ‘‘Free Films for Schools.” 
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At the annual Credit Union stockholders’ meeting 
on January 21, Mr. Frank Powell, Madison, was re- 
elected president of the Board of Directors, and Miss 
Nellie Wightman, Richland Center, was re-elected to 
the Board. The credit committee attended the meet- 
ing. This is composed of E. J. McKean, Chairman, 
R. F, Lewis and E. G. Wippermann. 


Supt. Roland A. Klaus, superintendent of the Edger- 
ton schools for the past ten years, was unanimously 
re-elected for a three-year term at the January meet- 
ing of the board of education. 


The Shawano County schoolmasters have a bit of 
feminine competition now, as the ma’ams of the 
county recently organized a strictly female club under 
the sponsorship of Miss Gertrude Zuch, supervising 
teacher. Monthly meetings are planned, alternating 
study programs with dinner meetings and sheer en- 
tertainment. Miss Ethlyn Reichel, Shawano is presi- 
dent of the group. About 75 have already joined. 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union is — 


very rapidly, and this means that a great deal of in 
vested money will have to be on hand for the cus, 
tomary summer demand for loans. Past experienc¢ 
shows that money invested in the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union produces an unusually fine return} 
Loans are carefully made and losses are inconse; 
quential. Result: a fine return on money invested. Try 
it and see. 


Mrs. Margaret Flaherty, Janesville, is the new sup- 
ervising teacher in Vilas county, succeeding Miss Alyce 
Thompson, who was married last December. 


Miss Sadie Espeseth, seventh grade teacher in the 
Eagle River State Graded school, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position in the Waupun school system. 


Roger B. Pelton, popular music instructor at Mus- 
coda, is now associated with the Menomonie Falls 
school in a like capacity. 





We work with as good 
schools as can be found in 
the United States. We 
fill all types of positions 
from nursery school to 
university. 





HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 B. JACKSON, CHICAGO age, an increase of 
Member N.A.T.A. 


We place many teachers in the suburbs of Chicago and Milwaukee 


The experienced teach- 
ers we placed in 1938 
received, on the aver- 


more than $225.00. 





TEACHERS We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than there have 
AGENCY. ever been before. Executives are searching carefully for teachers who not 
CHICAGO only have the educational training and experience, but who also have ex- 

cellent qualifications in personality. We try to serve carefully the interests 
Our Service Is of both executives and teachers. Early registration is an advantage. Member 


Nationwide 


N.A.T.A, Address: 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill, 





ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Cor. Agencies: 585-5th Ave., N. Y. 
Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


Established 1885. General Placement Bureau. Public 
School, Teachers’ College, University. Special demand 
for Elementary, High School, Art, Music, Commercial 
and Home Economics teachers for Suburban and City 
Schools. Folder on request. NATA. 








WHAT'S YOUR P. Q.? (Position Quotient) 


Write for free self appraisal test and survey of placement and vacancy prospects for 1939. 80 page 
Teachers’ Application Handbook free with enrollment. 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Western Office: Seattle, Wash. 





18th Year 
Good Positions 
Good Tenchers 
Good Service 














Member 
National Aasn. 
Tenchers’ 
Agencies 

















MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Member N.A.T.A. 


HUF 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


SHORTAGE of GOOD TEACHERS=—ALASKA and the 
WEST. Good teachers needed to meet strong demand all depart- 
ments, particularly music. Certification booklet free to members. a 
ister with Huff’s—24 years steady growth in placement service. 
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SPECIAL ENROLLMENT OFFER UNTIL END OF MARCH 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 





Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY GEORGE R. RAY 
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— A $50,000 school addition is being built at Pulaski, 
al of infincluding a garage, band room, industrial arts shop, 
the cusjaad a home economics room. Other rooms are being 
cperiencatmlarged or remodeled. 
——s It was splints and a cast last month for Melvin W. t 
inconsef OPE! head of the Fennimore High school ag. de- J 
ted. TH partment as a result of a broken leg suffered in an . . 
auto accident. Marquette University i 
ew sup. If, forty years ago the Fond du Lac school board SUMMER SESSION 
would have instituted a school course in teaching the Registration June 23-24 ; 
ppucay po (yes, you beginning teachers—that was Classes begin Monday June 26 
a dance and not a wrasslin’ hold!) there would have F : 
. mild social revolution. But times have changed. pgp einen 3 = i the Seong 
ittle news item to reach our desk informs us that ‘Sethe +e : 
the Fond du Lac board has sanctioned as part of a > business or re 
the school recreational program a course in dancing, hi ro Nyy en bs pea hyd isn, 4 
where students under the direction of Cleo Smith ae setae — me pee a oe 
will learn the varying steps of the stately waltz and noes Se: Poser. beret 
the shivering shag. religion, political science, sociology, and if 
speech. 
Miss Margaret Sjolander recently resigned as Home — _ ‘ulecen aan + SO ens 
Ec. Teacher in the Whitehall schools, to accept the Milwaukee’s summer climatic conditions 
position of County Home Demonstration agent for are conducive to study. Modified by cool- 
Richland County, with headquarters in Richland ing breezes from the lake, Milwaukee 
Center. proves an ideal spot in which to take 
your summer courses. 
Josephine Simonson, speech teacher and clinician M 
in the Madison Public Schools since Sept., 1937, re- arquette 
signed at the end of the first semester to accept a a . 
position in a private speech correction clinic in At- U 
ere have | Janta, Georgia. niversity 
who not A —— ~~ in me vas department was occa- 
lave ex-} sioned by the absence of Helen Schindler, who was 
“headree granted a two months sick leave. She is in Florida MILWAUKEE 
ago, Ill, | With her parents. 
a GO BY TRAIN 
blic 
and = * 
cial This Year, Visit 
rit e i 
J Glacier Park 
San Francisco Fair 
— @ In glorious Glacier Park 
are picturesque mountain hotels and 
— chalets where living is good and rates r 
are very reasonable. 
in. @ Ride or hike scenic trails. 
Enjoy launch trips on the larger lakes. 
meas See incomparable scenes from the : 
mile-high motor road. Play golf, swim “d 
the indoors or out, go fishing. Join " 
Rew. gay evening parties. Take your 
fill of a different world. ° e 
@ Then go to Pacific & : ue 
$44 a eeeeee MAIL COUPON#®22—=28 it 
y Northwest cities, Alaska, San Can A. J. Dickinson, Room 971 
“i Francisco’s spectacular Golden ; Great Northern Ry. Bldg., St.Paul, Minn. 
e. Gate Exposition. Ask about g Send me information about a trip to.......--.--- 
Y SS RS ee i ae ee ee 
All-Expense Tours. Eos daciorciavanpinagtaabinat<<ex ‘ 
Oy Se ee ee ee Se cadena we 
N 4 (if student, state grade -) f 
s RIDE THE EMPIRE BUILDER Ys 
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THIS RUGGED STAPLER 


FOR ONLY $] 75 


Ideal for office or 

class room. Adjustable so that 
staple may be inserted fully or in 
such a manner that it can be as easily 
removed asa pin. Loads 100 sta- 
ples. Order one today—a real 
bargain! 
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Is Made More Enjoyable 


Your Visit to Milwaukee 


* 


You Can 
Rely on 

Fondo 
Products 








by 


Stopping at the SCHROEDER 


Metropolitan atmosphere 
Cocktail Lounge and Circular 


. . 


Bar 


Coffee Shop with popular prices 
% 


The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining 


Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 


After Theatre, except Mondays 


Music By America’s Leading Bands 


Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 


WALTER SCHROEDER, President 





Slippery weather brings with it car accidents and 
undignified as well as painful tumbles. Teachers are 
not immune, as frequent news clippings remind us 
that cars driven by teachers do collide with others, 
and teachers do lose their pedagogical dignity at times. 
Recent recordings: Miss Enez Johnson, Lake Geneva, 
a teacher in the Bird school in the town of LaGrange, 
was injured the latter part of January in a car 
accident. 

Vernon Richter, ag. teacher at Wautoma High 
School, “cracked up” in a car accident the early part 
of February when his car skidded on ice and 
smacked up against a tree. Fortunately the major 
casualties were suffered by the car and though Mr. 
Richter was liberally decorated with bandages and 
mercurochrome the next day he was able to resume 
his school work. 

Miss Margaret Baker, teacher in the Green County 
Normal school, Monroe, fractured her right wrist the 
early part of February when she fell while going to 
school. It marked the fourth anniversary, to the day, 
when Miss Baker took a similar tumble and fractured 
her other wrist. We wage that she'll be extra cautious 
on Feb. 1, 1943! 


Have You Extra Annuals? 


The Department of Debating and Public Discus- 
sion at the U. of W. would appreciate sample copies 
of high school yearbooks or annuals to include in the 
regular loan packages on that subject. If you have re- 
cent annuals you could contribute woad you please 
be kind enough to send them to Miss Almere L. Scott 
at the Extension Division, Madison? Your coopera- 
tion will be greatly appreciated. 


Newly elected officers of the Price County local are 
O. W. Rodewald, Prentice, president; Emil Symonik, 
Fifield, vice president; and Pearl Salter, Prentice, 
secretary-treasurer. The entire county is 100% in 
WEA membership, we are pleased to report. 





REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Profitable, enjoyable, summer and perma- 
nent selling proposition to schools. For 
details write:— News Map Of The Week, 
1512 Orleans Street, Chicago, Illinois. 











EUROPE IN 1939! 


16 exceptionally attractive sailings covering 
SCANDINAVIA OR THE CONTINENT 
from May 17 to Sept. 16. Rates trom $352 all expense 
TOURIST Class; or $298 using Third on steamers. 

Send for booklet F-8, ‘‘Europe a Reality’’. 
Metropolitan Travel Service, Inc. 
Specialists in European Travel 
260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 











Get $25.95 value in Vic- 
tor Records & RCA Vic- 
trola Attachment for $15 
mm Attaches to any modern 
AC radio. Plays Victor 


Records through your 
radio with its fell tone. 
= Let us mail this outfit to you. 
Victor Records for school and home 


FORBES-MEAGHER CO., Madison, Wis. 
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The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union needs money. 
But don’t for a minute think it’s “on the rocks’— 
quite the contrary. The services of the WTCU have 
expanded so that there is a crying need for more 
money to use for loans. Investors in the past will 
testify that it’s one of the best places to secure a 
good interest return with practically no risks involved. 
Write us for details, as our loaning service to teach- 
ers can only expand when more money is available 
for investment. 


Faculty members of Central STC, Stevens Point, 
have been putting on a fine series of broadcasts over 
station WLBL this year. C. D. Jayne, Colby, and 
Gilbert W. Faust have been largely responsible for 
the success of the various programs, which have 
shown a fine balance between interesting education 
and pure entertainment of a musical nature. ‘Test- 
tubes and Telescopes” and “Exploring Wisconsin” are 
two programs presented between 3:30 and 4:00 each 
Monday afternoon, while “Problems of the Day” is 
given Wednesdays at 4:00-4:15. We suggest you 
tune in if the opportunity presents itself. 


Hugh S. Bonar, superintendent of the Manitowoc 
schools since 1927 and president of the Wisconsin 
City Superintendents’ association, was presented with 
an honorary life membership in the NEA at a testi- 
monial dinner given by faculty members and friends 
the evening of Feb. 1. The presentation was made 
by Frank O. Holt, dean of the U. of W. Extension 
division. 


The Franklin school, town of Friendship, Fond 
du Lac county, was destroyed by fire last month, and 
fast action on the part of the teacher, Miss Mary 
a McDonald got the 27 pupils out of the building 

efore the blaze got beyond control. The building was 
entirely destroyed less than 20 minutes later. 


Miss Phila Humphreys, director of curriculum and 
teaching methods in the Manitowoc public schools, 
suffered a brain concussion last month when she was 
thrown from a horse. She was confined to the hospital 
for more than a week. 


The Milwaukee school board has been threatened 
with a proposed move to place the control of the 
school budget under council jurisdiction, but reports 
reach us that if the measure should pass (which 
seemed doubtful) the mayor promised to veto it. For 
several months the aldermen have been fighting the 
school board bitterly. 





Robert A. Nimz, principal of the McKinley school, 
West Allis, was honored the evening of February 13 
at a testimonial dinner attended by more than 200 
friends and members of the McKinley PTA. The oc- 
casion marked the 25th anniversary of Mr. Nimz's 
appointment to the position as principal of the school, 
and likewise the 25th anniversary of the PTA in 
that school. The principal speaker was Miss Emma 
Brookmire, field secretary of the State Congress. 


On Feb. 20 the Milwaukee Kindergarten association 
honored Miss Joanna A. Hannan, who retired last 
June after having been a kindergarten teacher and 
director in public schools in Milwaukee for 47 years. 


AROUND AMERICA 


AIR-COOLED | 74 PULLMANS 


Visiting two foreign countries 
CANADA AND OLD MEXICO 


SEEING — Banff . .. Lake Louise . . . Canadian 
Rockies . . . Vancouver ... Seattle... Portland... 
Columbia River Highway . San Francisco and its 
World’s Fair . . . California’s Big Redwoods ... Los 





Angeles . . . Hollywood . . . Movie Studios . . . Cata- 
lina Island ... Pasadena. . . Riverside . . . Mission 
Inn... Old Mexico 

Wonderful meals . . . deluxe hotels . . . lots of sight- 


seeing . . . handling of baggage. 
Optional to Yosemite or Carlsbad Caverns. 
Lv. Chicago June 18-July 2-16-30-Aug. 13-27. 
NEA CONVENTION—SAN ERANCISCO— 
2 weeks $174 
Special leaves Chicago June 25... trip similar to 
above, optional return via Glacier National Park — 
stopovers if desired returning with conducted parties 
sater on. 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE TRIPS TO 


Europe . . . Colorado and Estes Park... Alaska... 
Yellowstone Pacific Northwest Montreal, 
Quebec, Washington, 
Featuring New York World's 
Fair Tours, $49. 


Weekly departures 
ASK FOR FOLDERS 


POWERS TOURS 


111 West Washington Chicago, IIlinois 
America’s Old Reliable Travel Agency 


Trademark Of 
Dependability in 16mm 
Motion Picture Service 


ADOKRESS FOR 
YOUR FREE [ 
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Soon Ready 
AMERICAN 


Goddard—Camp-Lycan-Stockwell 


This new 4-book grammar and com- 
position series for grades nine to 
twelve stresses day-to-day usage and 
fits our own American language. 


Books 1 and 2 Ready March 15 
Books 3 and 4 Ready April 15 


Write for your examination copies 


LIPPINCOTT 


Philadelphia 


Chicago New York 











1939 Ford V-8 


Distinguished by Performance 
and Economy 


Stylish appearance is only the begin- 
ning of the many advantages of the 1939 
Ford V-8. This car is powered by the 
famous Ford V-type 8-cylinder engine 
which assures smooth, dependable per- 
formance and economy. (You have a 
choice of 85 or 60 horsepower engine 
sizes.) The 1939 Ford has hAydraulic 
brakes, triple-cushioned comfort, scien- 
tific soundproofing and many other fine- 
car features. Let your nearby Ford 
dealer arrange a demonstration soon. 


@ FORD MOTOR COMPANY NOW 
OFFERS FORD, MERCURY, LINCOLN- 
ZEPHYR AND LINCOLN MOTOR CARS 





A new interest in affiliating with the NEA is be- 
coming apparent on the part of local associations. 
Virginia tops the list in the number of new ones 
received so far this year with twelve to her credit 
bringing her total up to thirty-six. North Carolina is 
also making marked progress in local organization 
work. The NEA now has more than 700 local affili- 
ated groups. 


Salary schedules based on level of preparation in- 
stead of differences in school position appear to 
gaining favor, according to reports recently received 
by the Research Division of the National Education 
Association. Of 180 new schedules adopted in 1936, 
1937, or 1938 55% were of the “preparation” or 
“single-salary’” type, as compared with 31% in a 
group of schedules adopted between 1928 and 1934. 


Miss Katharine Williams, who for nearly four 
decades has been connected with the Wisconsin School 
for the Deaf, handed in her resignation recently, to 
take effect next June. The entire faculty and her 
many friends in Delavan and throughout the state 
hate to see Miss Williams leave the teaching profes- 
sion, but all agree that she richly deserves the re- 
wards of retirement, and wish her many years of 
health and happiness. 


Many Wisconsin teachers will participate in the 
convention of the Mid-west Physical Education associ- 
ation in Indianapolis March 29, 30 and April 1, 
with the following Wisconsin people appearing on 
the program: Dr. E. G. Rodgers, W. Wittich, and 
H. Reuter, LaCrosse STC; Robert Nohr, Jr., R. J. 
Francis, Prof. Willing, and Ruth Glassow, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay; 
F. V. Hein, Oshkosh; and Frank O. Stangel, Milwau- 
kee. Preliminary plans for the convention indicate 
that the host teachers have planned a splendid pro- 
gram of entertainment and sight seeing, in addition 
to a strong convention program. 


* 


NECROLOGY 
*WEA Member at Time of Death 
*Miss Julia Leach, 21, rural teacher in Racine 
county, was killed on Feb. 6 when the car in which 


she was driving to school was struck by a freight 
train on a crossing near Burlington. 





Wilkinson & Brown’s 
IMPROVING 
YOUR READING 
For Grades 5-8 
Price $1.00 
Employing every known 
device used in Remedial 
Reading work, this new 
pupil’s text gets down 
to the roots of all read- 
ing troubles. Included 
are a wide range of 
games and exercises, 
memory aids, reading 
practice, diagnostic and 

achievement tests. 

Write today for your free copy 
of our new descriptive booklet 
No. 22W. 

Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc. 














100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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BOOK GOSSIP 





Why Do Publishers Use “Adver- 
tising Keys”? 

Have you ever wondered why ads 
have such mystic symbols as Dept. 3D 
or 3-39STW? Frankly, it’s to tell the 
home office which magazines are bring- 
ing results and which aren’t. Certain 
publishers are especially interested in 
such returns in determining advertising 
programs, and that puts us on the well- 
known spot. While we would like to feel 
as though publishers fully recognize the 
importance of our association work in 
keeping up school standards we must 
bow to demands and produce results or 
else .... This very month we are car- 
rying a keyed publishing ad for an im- 
portant teaching aid and the publishers 
frankly tell us that their future adver- 
tising in our magazine depends upon the 
response traceable to our magazine. 

In the past our readers have either 
successfully covered up their identity 
with the Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion or have responded through other 
channels, for direct returns have never 
been startling. We hope that from now 
on every time you respond to an ad— 
and there are many valuable booklets 
offered free or at low cast by adver- 
tisers—you’ll use the key number and 
back it up with a statement that you 
saw the ad in the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. 

Advertising makes the mare go, and 
she goes best when she’s well fed! 











The 1939 Yearbook of the American Educational 
Research Association and the Department of Class- 
room Teachers has just come from the press. It is a 
joint enterprise of these two groups. It is entitled, 
“The Implications of Research for the Classroom 
Teacher.” It summarizes what research has to say on 
hundreds of classroom problems and will be invaluable 
for individual and group study both in elementary 
and secondary schools. The price is $1 a copy. 


W. A. Stolen, Wisconsin representative for the 
Webster Publishing Co., narrowly escaped death in 
an auto accident near St. Louis before Christmas, and 
is now hobbling around with the aid of a cane. He 
and his wife were enroute to a convention when 
there was an accident directly in front of their car 
and one car was thrown against them with terrific 
force. Mr. Stolen suffered many serious cuts and a 
badly torn foot. We're glad that he’s once more in 
circulation and making his rounds among Wisconsin 
schools. 





EF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE READING FOR TEACHERS 


The Research Division of the NEA has recently 
prepared an annotated bibliography, “Safety and 
Safety Education,” containing over 800 references to 
books, pamphlets, and builetins, together with a list 
of magazine articles on safety published during the 
past three years. Copies are available from the Na- 
tional Education Association at 25¢ each, with dis- 
counts for quantity lots. 


Warning to bookmen who drop in and pay us a 
call! The Madison cops have a penchant for writing 
tickets and when they patrol a one-hour zone they 
don’t give you much elbow room. Ask Al Phillips, 
who recently gathered in a bright orange ticket He 
over parking while discussing the good points of a 
new Laidlaw book. According to Al if his books 
weren't so good he'd not have trouble summarizing 
the selling points in one hour flat. Well, Al, we hope 
you get your money back in increased sales. 


Scott Foresman & Co., Chicago, were very well 

leased with the school public reception of their 
ook entitled Science Problems, Book One last fall, 
and now the companion book under the title Science 
Problems, Book Two (Beauchamp and Mayfield, 480 
pages, $1.48) is offered by the samie publishers. It 
likewise is for junior high school consumption, and 
like book 1 it is specifically planned for the junior 
high level, rather than a boiling down of a senior 
high school science text. The authors have developed 
science principles in an orderly, cumulative way, 
through problem sequences, before attacking larger 
environmental problems. It is, of course, correlated 
with book 1, with many cross references to material 
in the previously published text. 


Attention is called to fact that the Joint Yearbook 
of the American Educational Research association and 
the Department of Classroom Teachers, which has 
just come from the press, is entitled “The Implica- 
tions of Research for the Classroom Teacher’. The 
volume is divided into two parts; the first of which 
is a general treatment of the value of research to 
classroom teachers and of the type of research in 
which teachers themselves can participate, while the 
second part summarizes existing research studies under 
25 separate heads. The style of presentation of this 
second part is rather unusual for a yearbook, consist- 
ing of questions which might be asked by classroom 
teachers, and the answers which are to be found in 
the various surveys and investigations. 

Copies may be obtained from the NEA, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C., at $1.00 per 
copy. . 


Many Wisconsin school people are well acquainted 
with the Iroquois Publishing Co.’s English series 
known as Steps to Good English, The third book in 
the series, “Steps To Good English For High 
Schools”, (Shattuck and Cauley) has just been re- 
leased, and we regret that the publishers failed to 
send us the list price. of the book. 
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McKNIGHT 
TEXT-WORKBOOKS 


for greater Student Interest 


A thorough development of geography in a 
form that enables the pupil to develop initia- 
tive and good study habits. Used to supple- 
ment any standard geography text. 


HOME JOURNEYS WITH 
TEST. 











Ridgley-Howe—Hart 
WORLD JOURNEYS 
WITH TESTS 
Ridgley-Howe—Hart 
WESTERN CONTINENTS 








Ridgley-Howe 










EASTERN CONTINENTS 
WITH TESTS .....- 56¢ 

Ridgley-Howe 

JR. HIGH SCHOOL GEO- 
GRAPHY WITH TESTS 

Ridgley—Russell 






Write for free catalog listing these and other 
McKnight publications. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Bloomington, Illinois 












Winning Wide Acclaim! 
NEW WORLD OF CHEMISTRY 


by Bernard Jaffe 


Basic chemical theory enriched with graphic 
stories of those dramatic moments of discovery 
that have made scientific progress. 

Complete program also includes Laboratory 
and Workbook Units in Chemistry—a com- 
bined laboratory manual and workbook—and 
Testbook in Chemistry—a comprehensive test- 
ing program for the entire year. 


STORY OF CIVILIZATION 
A New World History 
by Becker and Duncalf 


A fascinating text written with a vision of 
the stream of history that clearly shows the 
relationship of past and present. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Representatives: Ronald Layde, John O. Burch 




















The book is of value to all high school students, 
whether or not they are going to college. The selec- 
tion of literature prepares the student for an enjoy- 
ment of prose and poetry found in other books. While 
concerned with an enrichment program the book gives 
commendable emphasis to remedial reading practices, 
Attention is likewise given to the correction of poor 


speech habits. 


A former faculty member of our state university, 
L. J. O'Rourke, is the author of a fine new civics 
text You and Your Community (D. C. Heath & Co., 
692 pages, $1.84 list). The book is well planned, 
with content based on actual courses of study and the 
NEA survey, ‘Improving the Social Studies’, and also 
well tested, having been tried out by more than 
25,000 students in four years of trial in 150 high 
schools. 

As the title suggests, the local community is used 
as a laboratory. Six blocks of material are presented 
under the headings of Your Community and What It 
Does For You, Organization and Functions of Gov- 
ernment, Getting and Spending Government Money, 
The Economic Life of Modern Communities, Some 
Problems of Our Economic Life, and The World's 
Workers and Their Work. Each block is introduced 
by way of a story, giving the tempo of the chapters 
which follow. The book is well illustrated with pic- 
tures and graphs. 


Remedial reading continues to be the educational 
news of the decade, and a book of note in this field 
is Improving Your Reading (Wilkinson and Brown, 
Noble and Noble, N. Y. City, $1.00 list). This book 
is one of a number devoted to the subject of reading 
by a house which was one of the pioneers in the 
development of remedial reading tests and texts. 

Improving Your Reading will prove invaluable as 
a regular class text in grades 5-8 and in the junior 
high classes. While primarily written for remedial 
reading purposes it can be used in other groups, as 
well. Well-planned tests (which are called experi- 
ments, so as to avoid any “tightening up’ through 
the use of the word test) can be used in any class 
work, 

Both this, and the companion book Reading For 
Skill ($1.20, or $1.30 with answers) are outstand- 
ing publications in the reading area. 


Right off the bat the book Fundamentals of Citi- 
zenship (Blough and McClure, Laidlaw Brothers, 
Chicago, 437 pages, $1.20 list) gives promise of 
freshness by informing the 8th or 9th graders that 
their first responsibility of good citizenship is to have 
good physical health. Mental and moral fitness are 
not overlooked but few citizenship books we've seen 
more than mentioned physical fitness as preparation 
for civic life. 

The central theme of this book is YOU. The first 
part solely concerns itself with YOU, and then grad- 
ually the YOU becomes plural as the individual works 
with others, first as a part of the family, a member 
of a school class, church group, etc. and then as a 
civic worker. 

As a part of the book a chapter is devoted to re- 
spect for the flag, and a printing of the Declaration 
of Independence, and the Constitution. 
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Modern-Life 
Speller 


AYER-OBERHOLTZER-WOODY 


This individualized method for grades 2 to 8 
develops increasing confidence and power in 
the pupil through work geared to his needs 
and abilities. 


a. Word lists for each week on three levels 
for low, average, and superior pupils 

b. Review to meet individual needs 

c. Motivation which taps centers of interest 

d. Teaching units permitting flexibility and 
individual expression 


Write for Booklet 
An Appraisal of Modern-Life Speller 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by H. O. Field 
27 No. Brainard Ave., La Grange, Il. 








mkonakenokexel 


of English 





not a texthook but a 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Prepared by a Committee of the National 

onference on Research in English: Delia 
E. Kibbe, Lou LaBrant, Robert C. Pooley 
(Chairman). 


A handy reference tool for children— 
the first of its kind—to improve speech 
and writing in the middle grades. 


Published for the Conference by 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 











True Confessions of a Ph.D. (Carroll Atkinson, 
Edinboro Educational Press, Edinboro, Pennsylvania, 
89 pages, $.50) 

The author, having travelled the long hard road 
to the Ph.D., looks back over his school career. A 
most frank and honest recital of collegiate days and 
ways, at times taking on the aspects of an exposé, 
Those hard-boiled professors who insist upon invok- 
ing a college catalog rule, even though it be to the 
detriment of a student’s welfare, will see academic 
heresy in this little book. The author recites the 
gruelling ordeal of graduate work, the disappoint- 
ments, the delays, the set-backs, and the grillings. 
Having passed through it successfully, he feels that 
there is an inclination to heap it on the candidate. 
“Discretion is more important than valor in seek- 
ing the Ph.D.” He makes a plea for the milk of 
human kindness in college faculties. “The Ph.D. still 
stands alone, a living monument testifying to the 
mighty effort of the man or woman who attains one, 
but unfortunately a monument that too often re- 
sembles a tombstone because the holder of the degree 
in the process has become withered both mentally 
and physically as a result of the sacrifices that are 
required to secure this recognition of being on top 
of the heap, intellectually speaking.” 

There's a lot of humor in the book as the author 
records the nerve-tearing pursuit of three college 
degrees. 

Atkinson does not sell the Ph.D. short, in fact, he 
has great respect for it and the stamina its acquisi- 
tion implies. He has written this little book to help 
those who aspire to higher degrees. ‘My only excuse 
for its writing is that such a book—had some other 
successful Ph.D. candidate written it for me before 
I started the long trudge for the doctorate nine years 
ago—might have saved countless hours of anguish.” 
The book is dedicated to the author's father, Dr. 
C. R. Atkinson, formerly of Lawrence College and 
Marquette University. 


A recent publication of the National Council of 
Teachers of English will be of special interest to 
Wisconsin people because it is based upon work pre- 
viously done by the late Professor Sterling A. Leon- 
ard of the U. of W., revealing that certain expressions 
condemned by strict grammarians were recognized by 
educated people as established parts of literary or in- 
formal English. Now, two language researchers, from 
the University of Michigan and the high school run 
in conjunction with that school, have checked the find- 
ings of the previous work by Sterling, Current English 
Usage with leading dictionaries, and their findings are 
now published by the National Council of Teachers 
of English under the title Facts About Current Eng- 
lish Usage (D. Appleton-Century, $.90). The study 
shows that Leonard was far more conservative than 
dictionaries and the example of high-ranking writers, 
classical and modern, would encourage one to be. 
Such terms as “go slow,” “healthy climate,” “none of 
them are,” are acceptable and in most cases have 
been used extensively for hundreds of years. 

Teachers will find the book both helpful and useful 
as an authority if you, as the writer, occasionally cause 
purists to raise their eyebrows and suck in the breath. 
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Chewing gum is an aid to 
clear th ink ing The bit of energy-giving sweet- 


ness in a delicious, refreshing stick of gum and the chewing 

) which speeds up circulation in the head help you continue 
; to be mentally alert. See for yourself and let the young 
people you are responsible for prove this to their own help- 
ful satisfaction. There’s a reason, a time and a place for 
Chewing Gum ., . University Research is the 


€ basis of our advertising. 
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28 FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH: (1) Proper Food, (2) Personal Care (Chewing gum helps 





brighten teeth), (3) Seeing Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise (Chewing gum daily). 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 




















THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Offers its 41st 


SUMMER SESSION 


General Session June 26 to August 4. 
Special Graduate Courses June 26 to August 25 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


One hundred forty courses for teachers and administrators. 


Send for a bulletin and for a classification of courses in education and in allied fields 
that are designed especially for teachers, supervisors, subject specialists, and 


administrators. 
LABORATORY SCHOOL 


Embraces all elementary school work from nursery school through the sixth grade. A 
newly established learning and behavior clinic and the diagnosis and correction of 
reading defects will interest teachers and administrators. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Enriched graduate course offerings provide opportunity for classroom teachers, super- 
visors and administrators to begin and carry on graduate work toward the 
completion of the master’s or doctorate degree. 


Write for literature, stating your field of interest, to: 
Dean S. H. Goodnight, 201 South Hall, The University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
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